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TWO DAYS. 





BY D. J, ROBERTSON. 





Somewherein that strange land we call the Past, 
Where each of us has laid his treasures by, 

My heart has set one day whose light shall last 
When all youth's golden years forgotten lie, 

Ever across my life it shines afar, 

As through a gtorm-tossed sky one gloriods star. 


Une day struck sudden ‘midst the whirling years 
[uto the perfect calm of Paradise; 

One day when life, set free from doubts and fears, 
Lay love-lit under shining summer skies, 

When I my heart's mad hoping dared confess, 

And found a heaven in my lady’s ‘*Yes.*’ 


The clouds roll back; the gentle wind that sighs 
Low through the branches has her volce’s tone; 
Her eyes look in sweet answer to my eyes; 
Ouce more I feel her hand within my own, 
Let Fortune spoil my treasuresas she will, 
‘That one bright memory is with me still. 
a 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTOR OF “LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 





‘*‘BRUNA’S STORY, A GIRL’S DE- 


SPAIR,’” ‘“‘TWICE MAR- 


RIED,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XV—(CONTINUED.) 


fY\UE faint echo of the dance music had 
died away, there was only the sound of 
the soft night wind stirring among the 
trees with a gentle rustle ; and then, aftera 
tew moments, there came the noise of foot- 
steps approaching, and distant voices, dis- 
tant yet drawing nearer. 

Atthe sound of approaching footsteps, 
and the voices, which were becoming more 
audible momentarily, Cecil started to her 
feet and looked wildly about her. 

“Take me away somewbere,”’ she said in 
a low hoarse, eager voice. “I cannot meet 
anyone yet. I cannot meet anyone yet!’’ 

She began to move hastily towards the 
steps which led from the terrace into the 
garden; he followed mechanically, and 
they hurried on through Anne Danecourt’s 
quaint old Dutch garden, over the lawn be- 
yond into the gloom of the full-leaved trees 
of the avenue. There Cecil paused, and 
leaned breathless against one of the horse 
chestnut trees, pressing her hands to her 
heart. 

“How it beats,’”’ she said, with a sudden, 
swift, little bitter smile. “How it beats! 
If only ——” 

Her voice died away ; she had lifted her 
face up to the sky, where the stars were 
shining clear and silver bright, with a great 
longing upon it. She seemed to have for- 
gotten his presence, as she stood there, a 
slight white figure, in the gloom. 

“Tt will only be tor a little while,’’ she 
murmured to herself. “For such a little 
while, that surely I might be happy! Yet, 
because it is for so short atime is perhaps 
all the more reason why I should not give 
him the shame to bear. My darling! my 
darling! how can I give you up?” 

Her head sank forward on her breast; 
she was silent for a moment. It seemed 
to her that the night had grown colder, or 
that her blood was turning to ice in her 
veins, Suddenly, with a quick movement 
born of desperation, she turned to him. 

“Say all that again!” she said wildly. 
Tell me of my shame, which will become 
his if I become his wife! Tell me that his 
love would not survive the truth! ‘Tell me 
that he will hate and despise me as you do, 
but worse! Tell methat if he knew how 
false and cruel I had been be would de- 
spise himself that he had ever loved me! 
Tell me anything that will make it easier 
for me—that will force me to tall him all 
the truth!” 
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“My child! my poor, poor child !”’ he ex- 


‘| claimed involuntarily, touching her hand 


with his own. 
you!” 

“It is not my own suffering that I fear,” 
she said piteously, ‘I am used tothat, and 
last night 1 put away all thought of happi- 
ness for myself! It is for him! Oh! think, 
Mr. Arnold, think if you were in my place 
and Jessie was in his! If you had deceived 
her as I have deceived him, if you had to 
tell her what I have to tell him, of whose 
suffering would you think most, hers or 
your own! {ff I could spare him! If I 
could spare him !” 

She flung out her arms with a passionate 
gesture of despair. She had forgotten her 
own suffering in his, in that of the man she 
loved, ‘‘not wisely, but too well.” 

‘It is too late!” he said sorrowfully. 
“He cannot but suffer; the only thought 
for us should be how he will suffer least.’’ 
she turned her haggard eyes upon him for 
a moment.” 


“Help me in that,”’ she said faintly, “that 
is all I dare hope for now. Do youthink,”’ 
—a little eagerness stole into her manner— 
‘that he must know it all? It will be such 
a shock to him ; it will be so horrible! Is 
there no other way ?’”’ 

He thought a moment, 

“If you told him that you did not love 
him,” he suggested. 

She smiled a slow, faint smile which 
brightened her face for a moment, then 
died away. 

“We would not believe mé,”’ she said ina 
low voice. 

A long silence followed. Then Cecil 
raised herself from her leaning attitude 
and stood erect. 

“te must know the truth,’ she said, in 
a low, firm,voice ; ‘“‘he must know all the 
truth !”’ 

‘‘And who shall tell him ?’’ asked the 
young barrister, in a low tone of pain; 
‘‘who shall tell him ?” 

*] will,’ she answered hoarsely ; ‘I will 
tell bim! He will bear it best from me; 
and——”’ 

“Cecil !—where are you? Cecil!” 

Hugh’s voice, calling her softly, broke in 
upon the sentence. The gir! shivered as if 
she had received an electric shock, and 
caught at Montagu’s arm for support. 

“Hugh !’ she murmured under breath. 

“Cecil !—Cecil! Where are you hiding 
yourself?’ repeated the gay, sweet tenor 
voice. And Cecil said huskily, in the 
same low breathless tone: 

“answer him—answer him !”’ 

Montagu Arnold glanced at her anxious- 
ly, he could not see her face for the gloom 
cast by the heavy-foliaged trees. 

‘‘We are here, old fellow,’’ he said, rais- 
ing his voice; and then Hugh, guided by 
the sound, turning his head in their direc- 
tion, caught sight of Cecil’s white dress 
gleaming in the darkness, and came hur- 
rying down the avenue. 

“TI thought you were lost, you little white 
witch,” be said, in a merry grumbling 
voice. “Is that you, Monty? Are you 
keeping her company in this Cimmerian 
darkness ?’’ 

“We found itcool and refreshing here, 
after the heat and light of the ball-room,”’ 
Mr. Arnold replied in an embarrassed 
fashion. ‘Are they still dancing, Hugh?” 

“No, they seem to have tired at last. 
There is some talk of Sir Roger presently, 
I think,” he answered laughingly, ‘‘that is 
if there is enough energy left to get through 
that very energetic performance. Cecil, 
one or two irate partners are looking tor 
you,’’ he continued, peering into the dark- 
ness to see her face, which was bent, and 
whose oxpression he could not distinguish. 

‘Are they ?’’ she queried, in a low tone. 
“They were, and Monty will have to look 
out for squalls when he shows his face in 


“I wish I could have spared 








the enti Were you not well, dear?” he 
added tenderly. “How cold you are, Ce- 
cil?’ he exclaimed as he touched it ; “your 
hand is like ice.”’ 

“I am cold,” she said, trying to speak 
lightly, yet failing to resume her usual 
manner entirely. “Shall we go in ?’’ 

“You have kept her out here too long, 
Arnold!’ exclaimed Sir Hugh in rather a 
displeased tone. “Did you not notice how 
thinly clad she is?’ 

“It was my fault,” Cecil said quickly. 
“It was my fault entirely, Hugh; it was 
so pleasant here, that I prevailed upon Mr. 
Arnold to stay. I hope I have not made 
him break any of his engagements.” 

She had recovered herself now. Mon- 
tagu Arnold heard trom her voice that she 
had regained the wonderful self-command 
which had so surprised him and excited so 
much astonishment in his mind. 

He himself was less self-possessed ; he 
could not so soon recover his self-command, 
besides, he was anxious as to her decision. 
She was going to tell Sir Hugh herself, she 
had said, and he wondered where and 
when the confession would be made, and 
how Sir Hugh would bear it. 

“TI hope you have not taken cold by your 
carelessness,” Sir Hugh said, in a tender, 
chiding voice. “If she has, Monty, you'll 
be in my black books. Come back to the 
house now, Cecil, they want to hear you 
sing.” 

“Sing! To-night!’ Cecil said, in a tone 
almost of horror, which startled Sir Hugh. 

“Yes,’’ he replied, looking at her in some 
surprise, as they came nearer the house and 
left the shadow of the great horse-chest. 
nuts. ‘Why not to-night? You have not 
danced very much, dear, and——’’ 

‘Why not to-night?” she repeated after 
him, with a sudden little laugh. “Of course 
there is no reason why I should not sing 
to-night! I have not danced much, a* you 
say, and—and Iam not tired. I shall be 
glad to sing for you, Hugh.” 

“Shall you, dear? That is right. I want 
them to hear you and see what pupils the 
Belgian schools turn out. Monty has not 
heard you either. He has a treatin store,’’ 

They had reached the house now and 
were going up the broad stone steps; Cecil 
was between the two men, with her hand 
on Sir Hugh’s arm. 

As the light streaming from the wide 


open hall door fell upon Cecil, Montagu | 


saw with amazement, that although she 
was very pale, her face was quite cali, it 
bore no trace of the violent agitation of so 
short a time ago. 


The young barrister felt a strange sense | 


of unreality upon him which he could not 
shake off. It segmed almost incredible 
that this woman—serene, calm and grace- 
ful—should be the same who had thrown 
herself upon the ground and laid her cheek 
against the balustrade with such passion- 
ate abandon. 

In what mood would he find ber next, 
he wondered, as he entered the lighted 
hall. Perhaps when they were alone again 
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ment for a waltz, which sbe had nin for 
hin from a host of eager aspirants, looked 
after him not a little wistfully. 

She was glad—loyal little Jessie—that 
her future husband should be friends with 
her future sister-in-law, but it was not in 
human nature, especially in feminine hu- 
man nature, that she should feel pleased at 
being neglected for Cecil. 

Her wistful blue eyes followed the slen- 
der, white-robed figure, as Cecil moved 
over to the piano in the drawing room, 
whither most of the guests had followed 
her, and Anne Danecourt, who had been 
too much occupied with her duties as host- 
ess to remark Cecil's abyence from the ball 
room, or Mr. Arnold’s apparent devotion, 
smiled to see how proudly Sir Hugh 
watched his fiancee, as she ran her fingers 
over the keys, hesitated for a moment or 
two, and them began to sing. The sad 
pathos of her song fell strangely on the 
gay groups around her. 

The sweet sad notes died away in a 
silence which fora moment no one cared 
to break. Then Cecil rose from the piano, 
faltering a little and pale as her gown. 

Both Sir Hugh Danecourt and Montagu 
Arnold were standing by the piano, and 
Constance Butler’s keen eyes and sweet 
Jessie Danecourt’s wistful glance saw what 
others saw also as they watched her, that 
the songstress looked not at her lover, 
whose blue eyes sought hers so eagerly, 
but at the young barrister, who was leok- 
ing at her also, and whose face was hardly 
less pale than her own. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

There was a pretty littlp sitting room at 
Danecourt Hall, which was a very favorite 
resort of the ladies of the house, 

Ti bad always been so. Ladies in hoops 
and farthingales, or in the bunched up 
sacques and powdered head-dresses of a 
later generation; or in the short-waisted 
gowns and (+recian coiffures of the begin- 
ning of the century, or the wide, spreading 
skirts, chignons and coiffures of # later 
period still had gathered there to discuss 
the fashions and gossip over a dish of tea; 
while Anne and Jessie Danecourt, when 
alone, were almost always to be tound 
there. 

It was called the garden room, probably 


| because of the glass doors which opened on 





she would laugh at ber promise of contes- | 


sion and brave out her deception to its bit- 
ter end. 

He watched her, 
more every moment, as she moved through 


woudering more and | 
of that reaction 


Sir Hugh’s guests with her lover, her hand | 


lightly op his arm, his face aglow with 
pride and tenderness. 

Almost mechanically he followed’ them 
closely, “like a shadow,’’ as Miss Butler 


said aloud, with a little disagreeable laugh | 


to her cavalier, who looked as if he did not 
wonder at any one following Cecil like her 
shadow, and wished very much 
himself. 

But Miss Butler was not the only one 
who noticed how intent his gaze was; Jes- 


sie Danecourt, already a little piqued that | 


he had failed to appear to fulfil an engage 





toa pretty, old-fashioned garden, where al! 
sorts of sweet, old-fashioned flowers were 
cultivated, or, rather, allowed to blossom 
at their own sweet will. 

It was a sinall room with quaint, high, 
wooden mantel-piece, and panelled walls, 
with recesses on either side of the fireplace 
full of book-shel ves; and the girls had col- 
lected there their favorite chairs, tables, or- 
naments and the cottage plano on which 
they had practised time and again their 
five-finger exercises in years gone by, and 
had hung the panelled walls with plates, 
brackets, fans, and peacock feathers, until 
they had made it a rather incongruous but 


very cosy, homelike and not inartistic 
apartinest. 
It was the afternoon after the garden 


party and dance, and the flall and ite in 
mates appeared to be under the influence 
which usually follows a 
season of unusual excitement. 

‘The guests had departed after break fast, 
and the bousehold had resumed their usual 
avocations, 

The woather had changed suddenly, the 
brilliant summer sunshine was nowhere 
visible in the grey, lowering sky; it had 


! . 
rained steadily since noon, and although 


to do so | 
| in the moisture for 


the parched earth was greedily drinking 
which it had been 
a-thirst for days, Jessie Danecourt, who 
had been looking forward to a long ram- 
ble with her fiancee, was feeling just a tri- 


' fle aggrieved and injured as she satin the 
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garden room, listlessly holding a novel to | “And it was raining when he came back, 
which she gave the very scantiest of atten- | and he is out now again,” resumed Miss 


tion, while ever and again her wistful blue 


| Butler. “He must ascribe some special 


eyes glanced up trom the open page before | power to the rain,” she added, with a little 


her to the glass doors through whose 
gracetul draperies of Syrian curtains a 
glimpse of the rain-washed garden and the 
park beyond could be obtained, 

The next best thing toa long walk with 
Montagu Arnold, would bave been a long, 
quiet tete-a-tete with bim in the garden 
room, Jessie thought—a pleasant, dreamy 
afternoon, spent partly with Browning, or 
Robert buchanan, or Tennyson, or some 
other of their favorite poets, 

She would have forgiven the rain entire- 
ly, ifthe weather had been compensated 
for by such amends as these ; but she had 
the garden room to herself for over an 
hour, and Montagu had not putin an ap- 
pearance, and even sweet-tempered Jessie 
was finding her patience somewhat sorely 
tried. 

It was too bad, after along separation of 
three whole months, that Monty should 
neglect her so. 

The rain fell steadily, steadily, yet not 
heavily, but a soft fine rain, warm and 
pleasant, refreshing exceedingly the 
the parched, sun-baked earth. Jessie re- 
sumed her novel with a pout ; it was a stu- 
pid story, shesaid to herself; but I fear 
the author, whose efforts the younger Miss 
Danecourt had to criticise, under the cir- 
cumstances would receive no yentle hand- 
ling just then ; still she feigned intense in- 
terest in the pages before her when the 
door opened softly, She would sulk a lit- 
tle with the retardataire, she thought to 
herself, as she read on with a little angry 
color on her face, and very intent blue 
eyes, 

The door opened slowly and softly, a 
head appeared in the opening and glanced 
into the room ; then Jessie heard the rus- 
tle of skirts, and knew that the intruder 
Was not the one she had expected and 
hoped to see, but a member of the opposite 
sex. She turned her pretty bead languid- 
ly, and, glancing over her shoulder, saw 
her cousin, 

“Soall my elaborate caution was was- 
ted,’’ Miss Butler said, advancing into the 
a soft, little laugh. “I have 
in here for the last 
hour to fetch the second volume of *‘Com- 


room. with 
been wanting to come 


eth up asa Flower,’ and did not dare for 
fear of breaking in on a tete-a-tete.”’ 

“You are dear 
Constance,” Jessie answered, with a cold 


very considerate, my 
sinile. “But, you see, your co isideration 
is quite unnecessary 
“Ah, butit was most probable that you 
would have been enjoying a quiet time, 
Miss Butler said laughing, as she stood on 
tiptoe to reach the book she wanted from 
one of the higher shelves of the bookcase 
nearest the window, and Jessie made no 
answer, but her lip quivered 
slightly as she bent again over her book. 
Having selected the volume for which 
she had come, Constance Butler turned 
away from the shelves and walked slowly 
tothe glass doors, where she stood for a 
moment looking out, She wore a loose tea 
gown of soft yellowish cashmere and silk, 
Which suited her to pertection. Her hair 
was gathered up high upon her shapely 
head, thus adding to her height, which was 
already more than the usual stature of 
women, She superbly, regally 


}am quite alone.”’ 


ever 8) 


looked 
handsome. 

“Mr. Arnold has gone fora walk, I sup- 
”’ she said, as she turned trom the 
Window and approached the little reading 
table, near which Jessie sat. 


pose * 


“T really do not know,” JessieSanswered 


earelessy. “IT bave not seen him since 
luncheon.”’ 

She spoke with an admirable assumption 
of indifference, which, however, did not 
deceive her cousin's keen CVE. 

“Since luncheon " repeated Miss Butler, 
With a start of astonishment, which was ad 
mirably assumed also, and whose insincer 
ity Jessie did not detect. “Has he been 
out ever since ?”’ 


‘Out? 1 really do not know. Did he go 


out dire: tly after luncheon ? ask« ral Jessie, 
but without any unusual eagerness, 

“Yes, he went out immediately, but J 
thought he had returned. deis, of course, 
not walking all this time,’’ she adaed, with 
“a sharp glance at Jessie. 

“If so he will be very wet when he re- 


turns,” Jessie returned carelessly, 


“bor 
although itis not raining heay ily, it is com. 
jag down pretty last.”’ 

“Mr. Arnold seems weather-proot,” Con- 
Stance said, witha litte laugh, 
with him this morning, to the Gate House, 
and 3d 

Jessic glanced up quickly, blushing deep- 
ly, and looked as if she were about to 
speak, then, apparently changing her in- 
tention, she bent her eyes upon her book. 





' laugh. 

‘*Perhaps he does,”’ Jessie answ ered care- 
lessly. “Shall we have some tea, Connie ?”’ 

“With pleasure. I’m longing tor acup,” 
Miss Butler answered, stretching out her 
hand with an affected gesture, which was 
graceful, notwithstanding its affectation. 

‘Then ring for it, please.”’ 

Miss Butler complied, then sank grace- 
fully into a low arm-chair, putting out her 
arms and clasping her bands behind her 
head in an indolent attitude. 

The loose sleeves of her tea-gown fell 
back, showing ber white, beautifully mold- 
ed arms ; she had closed her eyes, letting 
her long lashes rest upon her cheek. A 
beautiful, languid creature she looked, as 
she reclined on the dark velvet cushions, 
too indolent for mischief, too beautiful to 
be anything but good. 

The cousins were silent until tea was 
broughy: in. Then Jess'e put down her 
book and began to busy herself with the 
cups and saucers. 


“Tell Miss Danecourt, Hurst,” she said 
to the footman as he was preparing to leave 
the room, ‘and perhaps Sir Hugh and Mr. 
Arnold will join us.” 

The footman left the room, returning 
shortly. 

“Miss Danecourt is in ber room, ma’am,”’ 
he said, “and wished not to be disturbed. 
Sir Ilugh desired me to say he would come 
ina few minutes. Mr. Arnold went out 
just after luncheon and has not yet re- 
turned.” 

“Very well,” Jessie answered. quietly, 
but her cousin lifted her languid white lids 
and glanced at her, and her quick eyes saw 
that Jessie’s lip quivered a litle, and that 
she changed color perceptibly, growing 
very pale. 

Hardly had the door closed upon the re- 
treating figure of the servant, than Miss 
Butler sat up among her cushions, 

«Jessie,”’ she said abruptly, “are you go- 
ing to put up with this ?”’ 

“To put up with what?’ Jessie said, 
starting a little, and not looking up from 
the delicate crown Derby cups and saucers 
upon the old silver tray. 

“With such open neglect and inatten- 
tion ?’’ 

“Negleei, trom whom ?”’ 

“From the man whois to be your hus- 
band. Forgive me, dear,’’ she added, and 
rising, Ske went over to Jessie and knelt 
by her side. “if I loved you less, if I had 
not so great an interest in your happiness 
and welfare, I should be silent, As it is, I 
cannot look on calmly and see my dear lit- 
tle sister treated thus.”’ 

Jessie endeavored to draw her hand from 
her cousin’s gentle, detaining clasp, but 
Constance held them fast. 

“You are angry,’’ she said, with a re- 
proachtul gentleness, so unlike her usual 
manner, that it was all the more impres- 
“You should not be, Jessie. Surely 
you know—you inust know—that | would 
not hurt you for the world, but I could not 
keep quiet when you are so cruelly ne- 
glected, and 


sive, 





“LT really do not understand you,” Jes- 
sie said calmly, but in a low voice, and 
with very little color in her sensitive face. 
“What is all this about, Connie? Who is 
neglecting me? Montagu? Because je 
does not come to afternoon tea?” 





“Why do you affect to misunderstand 


; me, Jessie?” replied the other girl sadly, 


her large eyes resting on her cousin’s face 
with gravest sympathy and tenderness, 
“You know what I mean only too well. 
You among us all cannot have tailed to see 
what was so very evident to our guests and 
our friends last night.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Mr. Arnold’s infatuation tor Miss Le 
strange,’’ Constance answered boldly, and 
although Jessie still looked at her calmly, 
she felt the start and shiver which shook 
her sler. der frame. 





“It would be impossible for Monty or 
anyone else not to admire Cecil,’’ Jessie 
| managed to say, although her heart was 
beating fast and her lips were pale and 
dry. ‘Of course I saw that he did so, 
Everyone admired her, and J] am not mean 
enough to resent it, Connie, I assure you.” 

“Other people admired her, of course, 
she is bandsome enough to command ad- 
miration,’’ Constance replied coolly. “But 


Montagu’s was not merely ordinary ad- 
“T walked 


miration. You must have seen how ab- 
sorbed he wasin her yesterday afternoon. 
I, for one, believed that they had met be- 


‘ fore—thatan old acquaintance or friend- 


ship, or something closer still, was renewed 
between them yesterday, and that they 





were not the strangers theyfeigned to be.” 
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“What grounds have you tor such a be- 
lief?” 

Jessie had succeeded in drawing her 
hand from her cousin’s clasp, and had 
turned toward the tea tray, but her little 
fingers were shaking so terribly that she 
could not lift the tea-pot, and her emotion 
did not escape her cousin’s keen scrutiny. 

“What grounds?’’ Miss Butler repeated, 
standing stately and erect beside her cous- 
in, her long, soft, yellowish drapery falling 
about her in loose, graceful folds. “Very 
good groucds, | think. Why do you en- 
deavor to blind yourselt, Jessie? If there 
were no previous acquaintance between 
your lover and Cecil Lestrange, would 
they—unless she were an arrant flirt and 
intrigante— have spent hours in each oth- 
er’s society? Would they have wandered 
off together, as they did last night? Would 
she have sang at him, as she did before 
your brother’s friends? Would he have 
called ber his poor, poor child, and wished 
he could have spared her some terrible un- 
known ordeal? Can you guess what that 
ordeal was? Probably the knowledge of 
his engagement to you!” 

Jessie was only a woman atter all, and 
she was not exempt from the weakness of 
her sex ; moreover, she loved her cousin 
and had faith in her, and knew of no rea- 
son why Constance should deceive her. 
She had, too, been hurt and wounded by 
her tiance’s conduct, and her heart was 
uot quite unprepared for the seed of jeal- 
ousy and distrust which Miss Butler was 
sowing with such a lavish hand. She 
dropped her trembling hands on to her 
lap, and let her eage: eyes ineet Constance's 
al last. 

“tiow do you know that he did?’’ she 
aske : faintly. 

“Because | heard him,”’’ replied her 
cousin quietly, and not without a certain 
triumph in her manner. 

“You heard him? Where? When?’ 
Jessie Danecourt faltered, teeling a sud- 
den chill faintness creeping over her. 

‘-Lastnight, in the avenue,”’ Constance 
replied calmly. ‘1 was tired of the hot 
rooms, and went out for a breath of fresh 
air. Fortunately 1 was alone, otherwise 
their vileness would have become public 
property. They were together .under the 
horse-chestnuts, and he was holding ber 
hand, and—gooud gracious, child! are you 
going to faint ?” 


“No, no,’ Jessie murmured faintly. 
“The room is close. Open the window, 
please.’”’ 

Her cousin obeyed. Jessie’s intense 


pallor, and sudden drooping in her chair 
had startled her. She pushed open the 
giass doors with nervous haste, and going 
back to Jessie, offered her assistance to 
help her to the fresh air. But the girl, halt 
fainting as she was, could not bear the 
fouch of the woman who had uttered the 
cruel words which seemed to have ruined 
her life; she shrank away trom her witha 
movement of unmistakable dislike, and 
supporting herself by the chair, rose slowly 
and tottered to the window. 

Miss Butler watched her anxiously. 
This deep emotion in one who had always 
seemed of a somewhat shallow nature was 
not what she had anticipated, She had 
expected anger, tears perhaps, but not this 
still, silent suffering which looked at her 
out of Jessie’s dim, blue eyes, and showed 
itself in her ashen cheeks and quivering 
lips. She had no idea that careless, vola- 
tile Jessie could suffer thus, 


There wasa short, intense silence in the 
pretty garden room; Jessie was leaning 
against the open door, looking out at the 
wet grass ana drooping flowers with dim, 
unseeing eyes; the chill, damp air was dis- 
persing her faintness ; she was reviving to 
tue full bitterness of her suffering. Con- 
stance was watching her with some pity 
and compunction ; she had not meant to 
make Jessie suffer so cruelly. All her an- 
ger was against Cecil, and she was sorry 
that to intlict pain upon her, she must hurt 
her cousin. 

Yet she had only told the truth, she 
thought, as she stood looking at the pale, 
pinched tace which half an hour before 
had been so bright and fair ; she ought not 
to have let Jessie remain in ignorance of 
the discovery she had made and of the 
words she had overheard ; she must know 
that her lover was false, sooner or later; 
that she should know it sooner might 
spare her more suffering in the future, and 
it Was not possible that she might give any 
other meaning to the words she had over- 
heard from Montagu Arnold’s lips, than 
that he was or had been Cecil’slover. She 
little guessed the terrible secret the young 
barrister shared with the tenant of the 
Gate House, 

The silence grew and deepened in the 





little room ; outside, the rain fell steadily, 
beating upon the grass,pattering down up- 
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on the full-leaved trees and summer flow. 
ers. Jessie, fully recovered now from the 
faintness which her great pain had caused 
stood still in the open doorway ; the falling 
rainand dreary-looking prospect seemed 
in harmony with her mood, but the damp, 
chiilair made her shiver slightly as she 
stood; and Constance, approaching her 
gently, took ber hand. 

“Come; dear,” she said gently, “come 
and have some tea. You will feel better 
for it, I am sure.’’ 

This time Jessie Danecourt did not 
shrink from her cousin, she let her take 
her hand and lead her gently back to her 
chair, and when Constance brought her 
some tea she drank it thirstily, 

As she put down the cupupon the table 
near her, she turned to Miss Butler with a 
faint smile. 

“] am afraid 1 was a little ungrateful to 
you, Constance,” she said gently. “I feel 
sure that you only spoke in my interest, 
but the thought your words have sugges- 
ted is so sorely unwelcome that I could 
notthank you for your affectionate con- 
cern. But,’”? she went on hurriedly, “I 
think you have been mistaken, either in 
the words you overheard or in the speaker 
of them. | believe—l know,” she said 
proudly, “that Monty 1s true and honor- 
able, and incapable of the conduct you as- 
eribe w hini.”’ 

Miss Butler's eyes, full of mournful com- 
passion, rested for a moment on her cous- 
in’s face before she replied. 

“Do you think I would have spoken 
without the tullest certainty, Jessie ?’’ she 
said reproachfully. “Do you think that 
your bappiness is nothing to me? Do you 
suppose that I would make sucb an asser- 
tion unless I was certain of its truth? 
Last night, upon the terrace, from a dis- 
tance, | saw them together, she was at his 
feet on her knees; and it was from the ter- 
race, that being of course by no means sale 
from observetion, that they went to the 
avenue, This morning——”’ 

She paused, hesitatingly 
anxiously at Miss Danecourt. 

Jessie siniled faintly. 





and looking 


“You need uot fear, Connie, 1 shall not 
faint again; I am quite calm now, and 
ready to hear anything you tell me.” 

“f think you will find that I am correct 
in my assertions,’’ was the quiet, self-sat- 
isfied answer. “I know that the charge I 
bring against Miss Lestrange is too serious 
a one’to be brought without proof, I found 
this in the grounds this morning, where, 
probably, Mr. Arnold had dropped or 
thrown it aside betore he went to fulfill the 
request it proffers.”’ 

She slipped her slim, jeweled tingers 
into a graceful little pocket hanging at her 
side, and drew out a small crumpled note, 
somewhat soiled, as if it had been in con- 
tact with the ground. 

Opening it with steady bands, she Leld 
itout to Jessie, who hesitated tor a mo- 
ment, then held out her little shaking hand 
to take it. 

It was her left hand and as she stretched 
it out she caught sight of the engagement 
ring, a hoop of large pearls which Mon- 
tagu Arnold bad given her, with a childish 
impulse she drew her left band and sub. 
stituted for it her right hand, in which Miss 
Butler placed the note, 

“It is her hand-writing, I think,’’ Con- 
stance said quietly. 

Jessie glanced down. 

“Yes,’’ she said, with equal calmness, 
and her cousin never guessed that for a 
moment there was such a mist before her 
eyes that she could not see the few pel- 
ciled words on the paper in her hand. 

Only a few words, but they told Jessie 
much. 

“Can you come to me this morning?” 
was the sentence, written in Cecil’s deli- 
cate hand-writing, a little unsteadily, «5 
Jessie saw, when the mist cleared away. 

She handed the note back to her cousi! 
in silence. 

“That tells you where he was this morn 
ing,’”’ Constance said calmly, “and this a! 
ternoon he 1s there again.” 

“You are sure ?”’ 

““Yes, 1 saw him go into the house.” 

“Thank you, Connie,’’ her cousin said, 
after along pause. ‘I know that it is best 
that I should know the truti, but—but—"’ 
she smiled bitterly. “I hardly fee! as 
grateful as ] ought to do to you for the in- 
formation. 

“What else could I do?” Miss Butler 
exclaimed warmly. “What else could | 
do? 

“Nothing, of course, but oh, Constance 
—Hugh !—how will he bear it ?” 

All her own sorrow was forgotten in- 
stantly in her sympathy for her brother. 

Constance Butler looked at ber with sur- 
prise. Such unselfish affoction astonished 
her. 
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“Poor Hugh !—poor Hugh!’ exclaimed 
his sister, bursting into tears; he loves 
her so passionately, he believes in her so 
truly. How will he bear it?” 

“She was never worthy of him,” said the 
other girl coldly and proudly. “I knew 
ber to be false the moment I saw her. 
Who are they, alter all—these women 
whom you all received so warmly?’ she 
continued passionately, giving vent at last 
to some of her long pent-up spite against 
poor, pretty Cecil, ,whose only crime 
against her had been that she had won the 
love of the man whom she—Constance— 
also loved, but hopelessly. “Who knows 
anything about them ? The one, a widow 
whose husband lived and died in India !— 
India is along way off !—the other, with 
her affected ways, her pretended invalid- 
ism, her outrageously-theatrical toilettes ! 
What can they be ? Most probably a cou- 
ple of adventuresses, tempted here by the 
knowledge that the Squire of Danecourt is 
young, impressionable and wealthy, and 
that the girls in the neighborhood are true- 
hearted fHnglish girls, who would not 
stoop to the base devices by which Ce- 
cil Lestrange has so nearly obtained her 
end,” 

“Constance, are you mad ?”’ 

Sir Hugh’s voice, stern and full of 
strongly-expressed passion, broke in upon 
her vehemently-spoken words; and both 
girls turped to see him standing in the 
doorway, pale as death, with eyes dark 
with passion flashing under his lowering 
brows. Absorbed in their subject, neither 
of them had noticed the sound of the open- 
ing door, and the squire coming tranquilly 
in for his afternoon cup of tea, had been 
the unseen auditor of Constance’s passion- 
ate utterances. At sight of him Jessie 
sprang to her feet, trembling in every 
limb; but Miss Butler taced him, proud 
and flusbed, and regally beautiful in her 
long yellow crown. 

The young man ciosed the door and ad- 
vanced into the room, very proud and 
stern, 


“What is the meaning of this?’”’ he said 
haughtily. ‘What wild words are those 
you were saying, Constance? And is it 
iy sister Jessie who sits silently listening 
when my future wife is falsely traduced ?” 

Jessie could not answer tor her sobs ; she 
stood leaning helplessly against the table; 
Constance glanced at her with pitying 
scorn, 

“It has given Jessie as much pain to 
hear as it does me to speak the words you 
overbeard,” she said proudly. “But you 
know well, Cousin Hugh, that I would not 
utter, she would not listen to, words which 
were not true, and which we could not 
substantiate. ”’ 

“I did think you would not, indeed !’’ 
the squire said coldly. “Butin this case, 
if you have not spoken falsely, you have 
spoken under the influence of some great 
nistake. I will stake my life on the false- 
hood of your words.,”’ 

‘“‘And { mine on their truth !”’ 

‘They faced each other proudly and defi- 
untly, the young man erect, proud as any 
king, his blue eyes stern and steadfast, bis 
lips tirmly closed ; the girl, drawn to her 
full height, beautiful exceedingly in the 
herceness of her anger and jealousy, her 
lowing dress sweeping the ground about 
her feet. Between them, Jessie Dane- 
court’s slight, drooping figure, as she stood 
with her face hidden in her hands, seemed 
to make the haughtiness and dignity of 
the other two all the more remarkable. 

A moment’s silence followed Miss But- 
ler’s passionate assertion. Sir Hugh was 
looking at her sternly and fixedly, but 
her eyes did not fall beneath his. He came 
a Step nearer to her. 

“Of what do you accuse my future wife ?”’ 
le said coldly. 

“Of deceit and treachery,’’ she replied, 
Without a minute’s hesitation. 

The blue eyes flashed as he heard the 
words. 

“And I 
haughtily. 

“Now make it in greater detail, and let 
tue understand if Ican. Jessie, ‘no won- 
der you are distressed,’’ he added more 
gently. “Sit down, my child !’’ 

She sank into her chair, sobbing heavily. 
Hugh rested his elbow on the mantel and 
stood waiting for his cousin to speak. Con- 
fronted now by his stern, grave glance, 
Constance felt some of her tourage oozing 
out of her finger tips. She hesitated a lit- 
tle, and Sir Hugh smiled slightly and iron- 
lwally. 

“I am waiting,” he said quietly, and his 
tone and the slight satirical smile goaded 
Constance Butler into swift, intemperate 
Speech, 

“I accuse Miss Lestrange of deceiving 
you and us all!” she said passionately. 
“We knew nothing of her when she came 


deny the charge,’’ he said 
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here first, do we know anything more now? 
You believe her to be true, pure and good 
~—I1 believe her to be false as falsehood it- 
self. Her behavior before your guests yea- 
terday, showed, at least, the very worst of 
taste. She flirted openly and desperately 
with Montagu Armold, who followed her 
like a shadow, who never left her side, who 
has been with her all day, who is with her 
now!”’ 

Sir Hugh laughed. 

“Indeed! Perhaps you will be surprised, 
then, to hear that Cecil was so indisposed 
this morning that she cou!d not even see 
me !’’ he said contemptuously. 

“Of course she could not see you,” Miss 
Butler said with asneer. “Two lovers to- 
gether, would be too much, even for so ac- 
complished a coquette as Miss Lestrange. 
You were not received this morning, not 
because this immaculate young lady was 
too ill to see you, but because sbe was en- 
tertaining your sister’s tiance, Mr. Montagu 
Arnold !”’ 

“Constance, take care!’’ Sir Hugh ex- 
claimed passionately, losing for a moment 
the proud composure of his manner.‘ You 
are saying what you cannot prove!” 

“Il am not,’’ she said passionately. I am 
not! There is the note that gave bim ren- 
dezvous,’’ she added flinging it on the table, 
“and he, of course, could not refuse the re- 
quest of the ‘poor, poor child’ he pitied so 
much.”’ 

Sir Hugh looked at her questioningly, 
then leaving his station by the mantel-piece 
he went to the table and took up the 
crumpled slip of paper. ’ 

He read it through calmly. 

“It is Cecil’s writing, or looks like it,’ 
he said coldly. ‘Was it written to you, 
Constance ?”’ 

“Tome? No.”” 

“To whom then ?’’ 

“To Montagu Arnold ?”’ 

“Then how—if the question is not a very 
impertinent one—did it come into your 
possession ?”’ 

“IT found it in the grounds,” she an- 
swered sullenly. Her part as accuser did 
not seen a very noble one when the light 
of Sir Hugh’s searching eyes rested on her 
face. 

‘In the grounds! How did you know, 
since the note is not addressed, to whom it 
was sent?” 


“I saw Mr. Arnold throw it away,’’ she 
replied, flushing to the roots of her hair at 
the disdainful glance he cast at her. 

‘You saw him throw it away, and you 
picked it up and read it!’ the young man 
said slowly. “How very honorable! I al- 
ways heard that women’s notions of honor 
were rather hazy, but 1 did not know how 
much so until now !”’ 

There was no mistaking the contempt in 
his voice or the scorn in his blue eyes, they 
stung the girl to whom he spoke, increas- 
ing her anger and fury against the woman 
who was the cause of her shame. 

“You will know even more by-and-by,”’ 
she cried passionately. “When you know 
how little honor or truth Cecil Lestrange 
can boast of, when you know how she has 
betrayed you! Do you suppose, are you 
mad enough, infatuated enough to believe 
that she met Montagu Arnold yesterday 
for the first time? I would stake my life 
that they knew each other before, that they 
were friends, lovers, perhaps, in the past, 
and that last night and to-day they are re- 
newing their old acquaintance, their old 
love affair! Have you ever mentioned his 
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name toher? I know Jessie wished the 


engagement between her and bim to be 
kept secret, but you may have mentioned 
his name, and—ah, I see you have! I see it 
in your face! You have spoken of him, 


and she has shown agitation, and you can- | 


not deny it, Hugh !’ 

The shrill triumph in her voice made 
Jessie look up eagerly. Dashing away her 
tears, she saw that her brother's face had 
changed slightly, and that over its stern 
pride had come a look of uneasiness, slight 
perhaps, but still perceptible. 

It was no wonder that it should be so. 
As his cousin’s passionate words reached 
his ears, Sir Hugh remembered 
swoon of the evening before,—the day on 


Cecil's 


which Arnold had arrived at the Dane- | 


courts. 

She had been apparently quite well up 
to that moment, and her faint had been 
sudden and alarming. 

He recalled, too,ber description of tae 
young barrister, a description whose cor- 
rectness had struck him at the time, and 
at which he had wondered. 

Could it be after all that it had been a 
description made from personal know- 
ledge, not one drawn from fancy ? Could 
it be that she had deceived him? Could it 
be that there was some truth in Constance 
Butler’s wild words? 

For a moment his heart failed him; the 


' asked haugbtily. 


_sie’s lover or Miss Lestrange? 
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next he threw up his head haughtily. 
Bah ! it was impossible ! His pure, beau- 
tiful Cecil ! 

Momentary as his doubt had been, it 
served to make his tone and manner gent- 
ler when he turned to his cousin. If he— 
who loved Cecil so wildly, 30 deeply, so 
truly—could doubt her for a moment, was 
it not almost natural and unavoidable that 
Constance, who knew little of her, should 
do so too, especially when the proofs were 
against Cecil, when some ridiculous train 
of circumstances had made her really ap- 
pear guilty. 

*‘Constance,”’ he said gravely, “I cannot 
but think that you speak what you imag- 
ine to be the truth, and that you believe 
Cecil guilty of the treachery you accuse 
her of. Well, you know her but little, and 
I think you have never liked hor, so I can 
only say that time willtell you the false- 
hood of your accusations,”’ 

“Time will tell you their truth,’’ she said 
bitterly. “Hugh, think for a moment. 
What motive can I have but my affection 
for you and Jessie in this. Do you know 
80 little of me as to imagine 1 could bring 
such a charge untounded? I, yourcousin, 
who have lived under your roof in unbro- 
ken intimacy and friendship for so many 
years, am surely more to be trusted than 
the woman whom you have known but a 
few short weeks and whose beauty has 
thrown a glamor over your senses? It is 
I who am true to you, and she whois false! 
ltell you Montagu Arnold is with her 
now ; he was with her this morning when 
you were retused admittance! He is the 
man she loves, but he is poor and you are 
rich, and—’’ 

“That is enough!’ the squire said 
haughtily, turning from her with a ges- 
tureof contempt. “I have already heard 
too much, I will hear no more, The at- 
tention I have given to your wild words is 
an insult to the woman I love and honor 
above all the world. 

“The woman who shamed you beiore 
your guests last night!’ said Constance 
passionately, heedless of what she said in 
her anger, and jealousy, and hatred of Ce- 
cil, ‘The woman who let him make love 
to her under your roof; who let him hold 
her hands and call her his ‘poor, poor child’ 
so tenderly, and wished he could spare 
her! Ah, those words I overheard myself, 
so I cannot be mistaken. Contront her 
with them, and you will perhaps find out 
whieh of us is false and which is true!’ 

“I have said that this discussion must 
end,” Sir Hugh said coldly and distinctly, 
although he had whitened to his lips. 
‘Jessie, ury child, give mea cup of tea, if 
you please.”’ 

Her voice and manner changed percept- 
ibly and grew softer as he turned to his 
sister; but Jessie could not so quickly re- 
cover from her violent agitation. 

She turned to the tea-tray and tried to 
pour out some tea tor him, but her hands 
were powerless and trembling, and her 
eyes blind with tears. Sir Hugh turned 
from her with a gesture of passionate con- 
tempt. 

“Is this your faith in Montagu Arnold ?’’ 
he said angrily—‘“‘in the man you profess 
tolove and trust? You have only to hear 
the least word of suspicion against him, and 
your belief in him dies! Jessie I am 
asbamed of such doubt.’’ 

“Bat, Hugh,’’ faltered his sister, cho- 
king back her sobs ; “Constance saw him 
going there this morning, and again this 
afternoon ; and there is the note, and—and 
I don’t know what to believe,’ she con- 
cluded, breaking into violent sobs, which 
were partly caused by her sorrow and 
partly or wholly perhaps by her jealous 
pain. 

“If your love is no greater than your 
faith, [ do not envy your lover,” her 
brother said bitterly. “I am ashamed of 
you suspicions! If] had not known Ar- 
nold to be the true-hearted gentleman he 
is, I should never have consented to your 
engagement. Hutif at an unfounded ac- 
cusation—’’ 

He was interrupted by his cousin, who 


advanced impetuously towards him, her | 


eyes flashing angrily. 

“Why do you say unfounded ?” she 
“In so doing you bring 
against me an accusation I cannot sulfer, 
Why should I seek to traduce either J¢@s- 
Have you 


' found me false in the past, that you should 


— 


treat me asit I] were so now? T| tell you 
that itis you who are deceived, and not 
F 

“We will not continue this discussion,” 
replied Hugb, looking very pale and stern. 
“I have already insulted my future wife 
by permitting it at all.”’ 
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wentout on te the terrace, the gardens 
were quiet and tranquil, but he could hear 
Jessie’s hysterical sobs aa he walked hur- 
riedly away, leaving the cousins together. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
THe Saut-CeLLaR.—The salt-cellar was 
highly prized by the ancient Romans. It 
held the salt which was sprinkled over the 
altar at a sacrifice, and that which was used 
at meals, and was regarded as an object of 
veneration in the family—so much so, that 
even persons of slender means were ambi- 

tious to possess one of silver. 


THE BACHELORS’ SCREEN.—The idea 
has lately suggested itself in England, that 
the Bachelors’ screen might be revived in 
churches. We have bachelors’ balls in 
our own day, and to this day, in some par- 
ishes, there is a ficld called ‘Bachelors’ 
Acre,”’ where the single men once held 
their games. In churches it was the cus- 
tom for the sexes to occupy different parts 
ot the church, and in later days a separate 
place was provided for the bachelors, 


AN ANCIENT Sport.—Wild asses, the 
favorite chase of the old Persians, who shot 
them from the saddle with arrows, are 
hunted by the moderns with relays of dogs. 
The only time to shoot them is when the 
young are at the mother’s heel. So swift 
and timid are they, that it is impossible to 
get any but achance shot at them in any 
circumstances, The young asves are often 
taken with grey hounds, while the mothers 
are shot from the saddle. The flesh of the 
young ass is said to be food for kings. 





LONG-TAILS.—K ent is one of the many 
“gardens of England,’’ and its natives are 
called Long-tails. The reason of the tails 
is that certain impious Kentish folk pelted 
St. Austin with fish-tails when he was 
preaching to them, and had these strange 
appendages joined to them by the angry 
saint. Another legend has it that certain 
Kentish people cut off the tails of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury’s horses, and were 
punished in a similar way. 


THE STRAWBERRY. — The strawberry 
is not named,as erroneously supposed, from 
the original custom of sendipg the berries 
to market strung on straws, but trom the 
old English “streow-berie,’’ or straying- 
berry, from ‘‘streowon,’’ to stray, referring 
to the straying habits of the runners ot the 
plant. Latimer, in one of his sermons, 
characterizes those clergymen who were 
disposed to spend their time away from 
their flocks, in pursuit of pleasure, as 
“strawberry parsons,” or straying parsons. 


PEOPLE WITH Honrns.—There is in the 
museum of the Hospital Saint Louis, Paris, 
a horn, which has been cut from the fore- 
head of a woman at Hyeres, It measures 
about eight inches and a quarter in length, 
and is exactly likearam’s horn, This is 
by no means the first time that horned 
human beings i:ave been heard of. A Brit 
ish nobleman, lately deceased, had a 
growth of that sort on his brow. There is 
an account of a gentleman, in Portugal, 
who had a horn on his forehead, like that 
of a unicorn in pictures, 


Ages or KBikvs.—The following table 
claims to be measurably correct as to the 
ages of the birds mentioned: The black- 
bird lives 12 years; blackcop, 15 years; ca 
nary, “4 years; crane, 24 years; crow, 100 
years ; eagle, 100 years; fowl, common, 10 
years ; goldfinch, 15 years; goose, 60 years ; 
heron, 69 years; lark, 15 years; linnet, 23 
years; nightingale, 18 years; parrot, 60 
partridge, 15 years; peacock, 4 


| yeara; pelican, 50 years ; pheasant, 15 years; 


pigeon, 20 years ; raven 100 years; robin, 12 
years; Skylark, 30 years; sparrowhawk, 40 
years; swan, 100 years; thrush, 10 years 


| wren, 5 years. 
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CONCERNING Firk-CrackkERs,—China 
claims the honor of their invention, and 
Canton, one of its largest cities, is said to 
largest proportion of fire- 
crackers used in the world, the principal 
manufacturers contracting with the Chi 
nese Government tor the services of prison 
convicts, paying about three cents a day 
for each convict. The strong paper used is 
made of bamboo film, and as each cracker 
is filled with powder it is rolled and pasted 
by band. Upwards of half a million o! 
boxes of these little snappers were im- 
ported into the United States alone, a re 
cent year, each containing forty packages, 
making the enormous number of twenty 
million packages of fire-crackers for young 
America to explode. The Chinese trom an 
early period, have been noted tor their 


He strode across the garden room, and skill in pyrotechnic works, one of their an- 


pushing the glass doors wide open pas»ed 
through them ; the rain had ceased as le 
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cient weapons of defense being a rook et 
with a pointed barb affixed. 
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THEN AND NOW, 





BY RITA. 





I hear the happy laughter of the brook, 
The wii-per of the breeze, 

Throwgh this same glade my tired ey es®ay look 
at sunlight and at trees. 

Yet what is it the epringtime lacks lo-day, 
Being rich tm Ulese * 


l see the Lurnished rocks ball clothed In foam 
The laughing Waters’ gift ; 
I hear the Dirds*® songs from their leafy howe, 


Through leaf¥esilence trin. 
On what etraoge wings have past aud 
flown 
In fight so ewilt’ 


ad years 


Above the pulses of tue beating air, 
That stirs the trembling leaves 
Across the clouds that make the 
Thau foam-waves nake the seas ; 


«ky more fair 


{ see another day that dawns above 
These self-same Lives. 


] see it dawn and brighten and grow deep, 
Withfove I dare not tell ; 

1 eee it die in surrow’s deathless sleep, 
l hear the parting koell 

That warns time Hope bas done its best aud worst, 


Since I have loved-—too well. 


«so back, my heart, to tired days and houfs, 

Thi Jay is not 

Though this same spring ouce 
flowers 


for you! 
held these self-same 


lu sweeter scent and hue; 


Karth Is not heaven, and Love no life embowers 
With rose—and not with rue! 
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A FLOWER OF FATE 


“THE WILD WAR- 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXNXIX.—(CONTINUED. ) 
UR mutual trieond Mr. Leigh Ever- 
sleigh assured ine that J should not be 
disappointed in you,’? she observed 
gently. "And, do you know, I feel already 
that he will prove atrue prophet?) He has 
been very good.” 
“Very good,” murmured I, 
“Pardon me,” said Mra. bversleigh,in the 
Kale Winning tone, “for asking a lew of 


What tnay appear to you unnecessary and | 


impertinent questions, You see, lately | 
have been really too ill to write to you, I 
have trusted solely to Mr. Leigh Ever- 
sleigh. Heis going, or has already gone, 


onatripto America, is he not?’? she in- | 


quired somewhat abruptly, 

“Yer.” 

“) think Ll understood him to say in one 
of his earlier letters that you have known 
better aud brighter days, Mrs. Deane? Is 
that so?” 5 

“Mv life, dear inadam,’ I answered un- 
steadily, ‘has never beon very brigut. In 
ny Whole life, so far as it has yone, there 
bas, alas, been uch of shadow-—-terrible 
shadow — and = lithie enough of  sun- 
shine!" 

“Poor soul!’ said Mrs, fcversieigh, her 
own fragile hand compassionately touching 
nine, and tears of sweet pity rising to her 
own worn eyes. “Having known tmuel 
sorrow inysell, Lean give you real heart- 
feltsyimpathy., ludeed troubie in its worst 
and tnost affiictive forin has been atrequent 
guest at Redknizhts, And you are» widow 
Mrs, Deane?’ she added unexpectedly. 
“Mr. Keversleigh binted as much, 1 believe 
that I unuerstood from bins that: you had 
lost your husband ?” 

“Yes,” I faltered, when T felt that 1 could 
speak with self-command, Ab me, was I 
not worse than widowed ? 

“And—torgive me—you have lost, too, 
your only child?” 

“Yeu,’’ J cried desolately, “only a few 
montis ago. ‘The loss of her drove me toad, 
nearly killed ine, Sometimes L wish that 
it had done so outright. IT ami wearing 
this,’ touching ny black gown — “for 
her.”’ 


“Poor soul!” whispered Mrs. Eversleigh | 
again, her weak voice broken and pathetic, | 


“Hlow | feel for you, how L feel tor you! 
Doubtless you have heard that—that years 
ago a Sitnilar crushing loss fell to my own 
lot, Mra, leane?”’ 

“Dear madain, 1 have beard so,"’ 


*And—aud, although tall happened so 
any years ago,” sald Mrs, iversleigh, | 


‘tie old sorrow seems, even now, still new 
—it often ‘wakes and cries.’ I cannot bear 
even to speak of it.”’ 

“Ab, I can understand,’’ | uoaned, my 
head turned aside. 

Mrs. Eversleigh pressed her bandker- 
chie! hastily to ber eves,and then said inore 
caliniv— 

“It ie very bard for vou, Mrs, Dear e, to 
be couipellea to go out into the world to 
earn your living. Mr. Ieversleigh has ex- 
plained to me that you area gentlewoman 
of bigh attaininents.”’ 

“IT have worked for my daily bread— 
foriny own and for my chiid'’s—before 
J came to Redkoights,” I answered very 
low. 

**Do you mean in a situation of this kind, 
Mrs. Deane?” the mistress of Redknigbts 
luquired gently. 

“No,” I replied, deteruiined to speak the 
truth where I could; “I was driven to sing 
in public, in atheatre for a short while 
But I hated the life and the work: they 
did not suit ine; and | was thankful to hear 
of asheiter, a home, where I was likely 
to find quiet and peace. 1 wished to 


ithdraw utterly frou a noisy and selfish 
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“I do sincerely trust,’ said Mrs, Ever- 
sleigh, with a littie feariul smile which to 
me was infinitely touching, “that you will 
not find Redknights too quiet, too peacetul. 
It bas been the general ery bere,I am sorry 
to say, since my old iriend and companion 
Miss Strong went away. The silence, the 
unbroken calin, the dreary monotony of 
existence at Redknignts are insupportable, 
I bave over and over again been wid. 1 do 
hope, Mrs. Deane”’—with poorly-disguised 
anxiety, ‘that you will be braver than the 
rest ’”’ 

“You will see—time will show,’’ was iny 
confident reply. “Mra, Eversieigh, bad I 
not come to Redknights, 1 should have 
endeavored to enter a convent in Lon- 
don.”’ 

“] am glad that you changed your inten- 
tion,” returned she alinost cheertully. “By- 
the-bye, you minust be unusually proficient 
in inusic, Mrs, Deane, since you have been 
able to sing in a public theatre, Will you 
sometiines sing to me and to my father? It 
will amuse and delight him, and do him 
yood. He used to be very fond of music 
when I inyeelf was able to sing to him long, 
long ago,’ 

With a full and glad beart I assured Mra, 
Eversleigh that anything it might be witb- 
| in ny power to do I would do at any bour, 


| and to the best of my gifts, to please either 


her or the Squire. 

And then we drifted on to speaking of 
the duties of ny postin this old home of 
Dary! Dark wood. 

Darvi’s home! How odd tome was the 
sound of it, wuen merely whispered under 
iny breath ! 

I could not yet realize that I was in truth 
beneath the roof of my bhusband’s grand- 
fatner, that I Ladin truth got to be the daily 
companion, in the fine o'd home trom 
which Daryl himself was banished, of ny 
husband’s aunt, the old Squire’s daugh- 
ter! 

As to the duties expected of me, these I 
already comprehended, 

1 could write iegibly and well; I could 
read aloud distinctly: {£ could converse 
with tolerable sense for a woinan about 
the older writers aud the best of modern 
books, 

1 was qualified to arrange, with the aid 
of Mrs, Jessamy, a menu fil to tempt 





the capricious appetite of the childish old— 


Squire, 

ln a sick-roow I was astrong and capable 
nurse, 

Hlad I not sat up night atter night with 
ny dead litthe one, meanwhile singing 
regularly every evening at Mr. Bink- 
| worthy’s variety theatre? 

Only on those occasions, however, when 
Mrs, Eversleigh might be weaker than 
usual and wore than ordinarily nervous 
would she desire me, she said, to sieep 
,; upon a sola-bed in her dressing-rootn, 

which opened vut of the room we were then 
in. 

The bed was always there, in readiness if 
required, 

(renerally speaking, I was free to occupy 
ny OWn pleasant room, which had been 
prepared for tue upon the second floor, 

Aud, it 1 was fond of exercise, of taking 
long walks, there would be ample time for 
suc recreation, 

| ‘Tue country scenery was exceedingly 

| beautital round about Redknights and be- 
yond Hazel, 

| ‘here were several fine family seate in 
the neighborhood well worth going to see, 

Ilazei Manor-house and Gavestou Priory 
| dinonget the number, 
| Lovely lingbenden itself too was but a 
; few miles distant trom Hazel village, said 
Mrs. Eversieigh. 

“Speaking of your room reminds te ot 
the circumstance,’’ she broke off, in her 
quiet desultory talk with regard to how my 
leisure tine at Redknights inight be spent 
lit Two Willed, ‘that that room of yours up- 
stairs, Mra, Deane, used to be one of # suite 
; once occupied by my unblappy nephew , 
| but I believe the doors of communication 
'are fastened up now. He was terribly 
/ wild,” sighed Marion Eversleigh — “his 
| wildness ruined bim. Have you,I wonder, 
ever beard of Daryl Darkwood, my ne- 
| phew, and the Squire's grandson and 
heir?”’ 

Another unexpectedly direct question ! 
I shrank back in iy chair, well out of 
reach of the warm red radiance shed by the 
tall lanip near us, and somehow managed 
tosay: 

“On, yes; I bave heard of him!’ 

“Even a8 quite a young man at college,” 
continued Daryl’s aunt Marion sadly, “he 
was Irredeemably wild and extravayant— 
| reckless, adventuresoine, vrave, though, 1 
| fear, utterly without principle. Yet there 
, were limes when my father and [ could not 
| help feeting proud of him, his taults and 

his follies notwithstanding—proud of his 

handsome looks, his briiliant manners, bis 
mnany talents, his singular fascination—and 
we fondly hoped ere long he would grow 
steady, settle down, inarry early perblaps ; 
inarriage with the right woinan is so often 
; the salvation of men like Daryl; for be 
was the real heir of Redknights, and iny 
fatber at that tiine wouid havetorgiven biw 
| Alinost anything, But—— Hark!” 

ilaving listened intently for some sec- 
onds, Mrs, Eversieigh spoke again ; though 
ler weak voice was now so faintthat I was 
| forced to bend over tae couch-head in order 
| lo catch what she was saying. She was 
| very pale, 
| ‘Phe wind must have changed, Mrs, 
| Deane, for] can hear the splash of the 


river. Some one has left open the end win- 
dow of the corridor—may I ask you to go 
| and fasten it ?’’ 
Gilad to escape, to be alone, if only for a 
sbert while, I hastened out into the corri- 
dor, and found that Mrs, Eversleigh was 
not inistaken. 
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The long arched wiudow at the farther 
end of it—whien, with a stone baloony oat- 
side, touched tbe oak floor—was partly 
open. 

But it was noi until 1 bad come to the 
open Window, and bad stepped out for a 
breath of fresh air upon the balcony, that | 
myself could bear the splash and roar of 
rushing water. 

Yes—the wina had happily sbifted to the 
soft south; there wasa wan woon in the 
sky; the night was bushed and mild,though 
rainy-loo«ing. 

Recalling to nemory the part which the 
river at Redknights had played in the 
tragedy of Marion Eversleigh’s life, I re- 
turned tv her room and found her sitting 
u 
Put sue said nothing more about the 
sound of the moaniag water, nor did 1; 
she merely thanked me for closing the oor- 
ridur window, at the same time remarking 
that one of the women-servants Was lo 
blame for omitting to inake it safe. 

“It is my custom to take a little mulled 
wine at this bour,”’ Mra, Eversleigh said ; 
‘and then I goto bed, Gvod night, Mrs. 
Deaue,”’ once more offering me ber tragile 
hand, which I covered impulsively with 
both ny own. “Mrs, Jessamy will see that 
you have anything you may wish for. For 
creature-coinforta, Lolieve me, you could 
not be in better bands than bers. Kindly 
ring tor my maid before you go; and I 
hope that you will sleep well on this the 
tirat night iu your new home,” 

My new bomwe! How sweet In ty ears 
sounded those three brief words—how 
strangely sweet! My new home! 

Then forthe first time Mra, Eversleigh 
noticed my short dark bair, astray soft lock 
or two of it having escaped from beneath 
my Cap. 

Did they cut off your hair, Mra. Deane, 
when you were ill?’ she inquired, with 
tender interest. 

*Yes—in—in the illness which tollowed 
ou the death of my child.” 

‘Was the little one like you, Mrs. Deane, 
or like her father?”’ 

“I have beard some people say,’’ I an- 
swered dreawily, ‘that my darlipg:iwas very 
like me, ber mother. In reality, if there 
was in bera resemblance to eitber of us, 
she was like Dar—like her fatber.”’ 

“If the child resembled its mother, Mrs. 
Deane,’”’ Marion Eversieigh remarked, the 
frankest and sweetest smulo in the world 
lighting up her weary white face, *‘she 
must, I am certain, bave been a lovely 
little soul. Have you a portrait of any kind 
of your lost darling? It you have, you 
will perbaps’’—wistiully—‘show it to me 
to-inorrow ?”’ 

I dropped upon iny knees by the side of 
the couch, 

“IT have it bere,’? I whispered, ‘the one 
dear portrait 1 possess. I will show it to 
you now. It is so like—ab, so like!’ I said, 
a dry sob escaping frou: my lips. 

With eager and trembling fingers I un- 
fastened the jet locket, and hela it by its 
black ribbon—well open—close up to the 
glowing lamp. 

Together we bent—Marion Eversleigh 
and l—over the littie picture, A sharp, 
stifled cry of agony all at once broke from 
ler gray lipy. 

“My litthe Flower—Flower—my little 
Flower!’ Mrs, Eversieigh gasped, and like 
a dead wornan tell back on the cushions 
behind her. 





CHAPTER &L. 

It was notloug ere 1 realized taat in 
Daryl’s old home I was a more truly happy 
woman than I bad ever hitherto been, or 
indeed had ever thought to be. 

Il suppose the air of Buckinghamshire 
suited ine tnarvellously well,for ny bealth 
mended rapidly : my heart grew light; and 
one day I actually caught myself smiling 
at the recollectiou of my whilom inelina- 
tion for the joyless asceticisin of a cloistered 
existence. 

Lite within narrow nunnery walls might 
be all very well—at least, for those who 
were really fitted for it; but surely a life of 
freedom in the beautiful greep country, 
with suminer coining ou,and witb tresh air 
aud sunshine and the sung of birds every- 
where around one, was a thousand times 
preteraLle after all! 

The solemn unbroken calm of Red- 
knights, I thought, was as soothing, as beal- 
ing tO a Weary body and soul as was the 
delighttul, health-giving Buckinghamshire 
air itself, 

I heard often from Lady Tracy, who was 
how abroad with her husband—trank,blitbe 
— they were, exactly like Aurora her- 
self, 

They were always welooime—always did 
ine good. 

She enjoyed life keeniy, and made tbe 
very best of it. 


‘“Weaure now,’ wrote she from some 
mountain inn in the region of the Pyrenees, 
‘fon our real lune de tiniel—there !—whbat do 
you think of that, iny dear Flower, for a 
beginnerin the French tongue? and Loftus 
Says that we are having ‘a high old time’ of 
it; and I believe that we positively are! I 
Know thatI am enjoying myself prodigi- 
ously, and my dear infatuated boy seeins 
a8 happy as the day is lung. Whatdo you 
think ? Loftas has just been talking of go- 
ing Stiil farther south, He says that now 
we are here he wants to see Madrid and 
Seville and Granada, and lots of other won- 
derful places that I’ve never even beard of. 
So you see, at present, how uncertain it is 
wheu next we sball look upon the white 
cliftsei Dover. You seem, dear Flower, 
happy and contented at Redknights—well, 
thank Heaven furthat! Itis what I call 
thorough good news, Go on; be brave— 
aud prosper!’ 

But no letter addressed to “Mra. Deane,” 








bad as yet arrived at Redkmigbts trom Bos. 
— or indeed from anywhere else j;, the 
tea, 


Nevertheless, I knew that Leigh Ever. 
—_— had not forgotten me, or the promise 
he bad given me before he went away 
That promise of his, should be live to ra. 
turn, would be faithfully kept—of thot | 
had no fear. Therefore night and mornin 

1 prayed for bis safe return. . 

And every day that dawned and ended 
seemed at its close to have drawn me and 
= Eversieigh more nearly to sach other 

bad got to love her more dearly than pen 
can describe; agd it was not difficult to 
perceive that ber affection for me was as 
plea as strong, 48 Was My Own for 
er. 

She kissed me at our greeting in the morn- 
ing, kissed we when we parted at Dight— 
never now omitted to do so—and on one oc- 
casion, when we were separating at a sore. 
what later bour than usual, she broke into 
a tito! weeping upon my shoulder. I held 
her close to my bosom then, ny own tears 
failing upon her silver-white hair. 

“I wonder bow it is, Mra, Deane, that |] 
bave grown to care for you so dearly—so 
dearly in 80 short a while. I wonder bow 
itis!” she gobbled. “It mast be the ghost. 
ly bands of the little dead children that 
draw and hold our souls together. Tie 
little child of whoin you were so lately be- 
ret was so like—niust in life have been s> 
very like the sweet little one Whomm—whom 
I lostin such a cruel fashion more than 
twenty vears ag.! lt is that—it must be 
that,” she wept almost wildly. “I love 
you tor your child’s sake—she was so like 
my own!” 

And on that night, I remember, Mrs, 
Eversleigh’s acute nervousness was inteusi- 
fied to such a degree that I lay down upon 
the sofa-bed that was placed in her dressing 
roou), with the door of communication ajar; 
keeping aweke the whole night long in 
case my poor, dear invalid, needing me, 
should call me. 

But never again, after that first evening 
of my arrival at Redknights, when Marion 
Everslvigh had swooned on bebolding the 
contents of iny jet locket, had she asked to 
be allowed to see the treasured little por- 
trait of my darling; though oltentimes I 
noticed tbat her worn and wistful eyes were 
fixed, with a pathetic, yearning look, upon 
the sinvoth black locket on my bosom. 

Whatever she inay have beep with those 
difficult and dissatistied young women who 
had filled the post of attendant-companion 
before ie, with me atany rate Mrs, Evers- 
leigb was never iupatient or querulous, 
never hard to please. 

On the contrary, with me she was always 
winning and sweet, and grateful for the 
slightest service. 

One perfect morning in early June,when 
the birds, young and old, seemed delirious 
with joy, and when the air was deliciousiy 
balmy with sunshine and roses,I persuaded 
Mrs. Eversieigh to quit for an hour or so 
the great cool shadowy house, and to ac- 
coinpawy meona drive in an open car- 
riage. 

The light crept into her eyes, a faint color 
stole into her cheeks, the unwonted chauge 
from luxurious silent sbadow to dancing 
joyous outdoor summer life and light was, 
Iam certain, decidedly beneficial to tlie 
invalid. 

Mrs, Jessamy the housekeeper was 
ainazed at iny success, aud #0 too was Doc- 
tor Wynter, the village surgeoun—*Duc- 
tor,”’ I tancy, merely by courtesy— whose 
custo.in it was, and bad been for many past 
yoars, to drive over from Hazel in his gig 
twice every week, to visit old Squire Dark- 
wood and his daughter Marion, 

“That new companion, it strikes me, is 
about the most sensible person I’ve met 
bere fora very loug while—in fact, stie’s 
the right woman in the right place,it seeins 
to me,”’ said the Doctor to Mrs. Jessamy ; 
“and 1 only hope that you'll beableto keep 
ber. Don’t, it youcan help it, let her ru 
away like tie rest of ’em.’” 

“T hope not,” said the little old dame. 
“Tin sure I hope with all my beart that 
that won’t happen, Doctor, She suita the 
dear mistress as no one else ever suited her 
before—no, not even Miss Strong.” 

*‘Poob,”’said the surgeon heartily—“don’t 
naine em, Jessamy, in the same breath ! 
This Mrs. Deane is miles beyond Miss 
Stroug—beyoud her in every way.”’ 

This cauie to my ears afterwards—and 
pleased ine mightily, of course, 

We know that it is simply the first step 
in any new undertaking that is difficult; 
and this first drive on a bright spring morn- 
ing, was the forerunrer of many others ‘ike 
it; and by-and-by gentie walks in the we!l- 
kept, but utterly deserted, gardens tul- 
lowed. : 

These, 1 think, Mrs. Eversleigh enjoyed, 
if possible, even more than tbe carriage- 
drives. ; 

Sometimes we would wander, the inva- 
lid leaning upon my ari, into the shady, 
forsaken pleasaunce tuat lay beneath the 
terrace wall. 

Here wild-roses climbed about the base 
of the sun-dial, and sweet, old-world flow- 
ers of all kinds bloomed abundantly tu tue 
mosay borders, 

One mizht have imagined the sweet!riar 
bedye had for ages gone untrimmed; tie 
musk-planut, scenting the air around, clus- 
tered over and drooped from the ancient 
stone vases, The gardeners seemed ww lave 
forgotten the quaint old spot—tfor some res 
son to have passed it by; a pert robin, 4s 
though monarch of ali he surveyed, “’* 
usually to be caught piping upon the gray- 
green tace of the sun-dial. ; 

But never by any accident did we str) 
in the direction of the river; that division! 
of the grounds which led down to its 
broken banks was cypress-shadowed and 
sombre in the extreme. 
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4 well as tar aaa te thee his fatter soe as course, was heartily sorry for the old Squire; Deane, or ata glance you would have die. | CUtdoor exercise, The evil is happily, not .| 
1e, haired cate, whose name was "Buekle’ aoe ine they were surrier mm Se Mr. Sonants -¥ 1 hy pee . of bitn in his teen Ughtory And to effect this purpone 
just now & , . eautiful dark bold eyes,” 36 Caughters of fashion,” f 
ese ane Periencing 4“ somewhat unen. Insensibly I lowered my voice as, with _ Still with ny back [ the amber sunset. | tem Will learn with surpriae synaty, of 
a ae t tl best of ti unsteady band, I leaned forward and set light, and with the dancing leaf-shadows | “shes of hot water shaped like a flower 
“ banda poor Buckle’s bea, i movered es ae OT the table. Mrs. Jonasa. quivering over iny features, I siniled to | lt on their toilet tables, in whieh they 
oo rd ; ’ ~| My promptly refilled it, think that! was bein , steep their hands to ’ 
’ ‘eot bis ty K gravely informed 108 lor «a while before oin 
eo canal 1 DE of roan, master, was > fe: “One at did he do?” T asked. that I bad never in iny life looked upon the to bed, then anoint them with vassline. 
- ‘ Mes Jenvainy haresit oe ~ ; ® that of “Oh, it was money, ma’atn, at the bottom | face of Daryl! Dark wood! and put on gloves lined witha preparation 
| a ta inte had cae aan gt ewe. of the | of it, you may be gure of that!” repliea “There is,” suddenly exclaimed the Of cold creain. ‘These gloves Should be of 
w 3% | onal of Redknights ba > Sneath tue | Mrs, Jessainy simply. “But whether or | dame, ‘a fige Picture of him in the large | W#8hleather, and Several sizes too large for | 
0 parca - + —— anc uckle, imore- not he actually forged the Squire’s name for dining-room, painted when he Was about | the band.” 
down? a a fe Suppose that he was / the smount, or whether or not he went to | seventeen or eighteen. He js taken on There was a period in the Pastwhen night | 
0 Re * 1 a legacy in the master’s | the Jews and 80 raised it like on the estate, | horseback, his favorite mare, and ny good Kloves were worn very much, more gener. 
) ill. I never rightly understood ; for I’ve no man, who is in beaven now, stands at the | 8!/¥ than they are likely to be again, and | 
! J was passing Mrs, Jessainy’s Parlor one | head for figures except when I do ’em in| animal’s head. Ido not think that vou | “ern by the sons as Well a the daughters = | 
alternoon towards five o'clock, carrying a | My own way, But do know that the | have yet been into the large dining-room ; | Of fashion, without them being visited by | 
sunshade aud a book from the library, on Squire's signature, very cunningly imitated | have you, Mrs, Deane ?”’ "] any judginent Or il following, In fact | 
iy Way to & garden door which opened | was somewhat or other mixed up in the “No, not yet,”’ the inethods emploved to impart seent to | 
upon the terrace near the pleasaunce, When | flair, and that Mr. Daryl, by means that “Then will you come with me vow. | &loves, When perfumed gloves were an 
. i; tie housekeeper, hearing ime, looked out | Were neither fair nor lawful,got hold of the | na’am? T should be very happy to show | °dinary and general wearing, really nade | 
ito The passage and Invited ine into her ' money he wanted,” you the pictaces it you would,” them similar to these now to be used at | 
room for a cup of tea, “And bow mach was it?’’ And Mrs, Jessain » Tising, took down a night, and Inust have been very good tor 
I was really very fond of the little old “Ten thousand pouncs,” replied Mra, key froin arow wh ch hung upon a ma- the Skin, as well 48 yrateful tothe noe, | ‘ 
datie, and I assented gladly. Jessamy, with a sigh—“and not a penny | bogany board thal was nailed to the parlor One old recipe tor perfuming gloves runs: | 
“Is the mistress lying down, ma’am ?” | less,” wall, “Take amber grease a dram, civit the like | 
ded Mrs. Jessamy, in her ‘priu, nice-/ And this was the :nan whom I had once} _ ‘“!hank you, Mrs, Joseamy,” I returned | Gantity, orange te eg utter « quarter of 
i shale pend way. ionately loved, I was thinking very | With alacrity. “I should very much like, | 89 OWnce, and with these well mixed and 
Atv T explained to her ; Mrs, Eversleigh bitteriy-as alas, I had exo often thought | */nce I may, to see the pictures in the large | Ordered, daub them over gently with tine | 
| od o sitting with the Squire Upstairs, | before! the father of my little dead Isia, | 4!ning-room.” Ton Wool, and 40 press tie perfume into 
aud I believed that she was drinking tea | the man who, in shameful exile trom the Therefore, as we had both of us finished | them.” Other deviees for making them . 
Ww y yn teteeeaim home of his race, and in the icturesque | OUT tea, we at once left the housek eeper’s richly redolent point generally to the = | 
_ LT myselt, baving nothing else to do, had guise ot a careless painter, bad wandered | Pleasant parlor, and, crossing the passage "86 Of Oi! Or fate as being the best available 
| intended to Ko and sit with my book in the | northward to tind me at Moor Edge, and | *"4 turning into snother, silent with ite ya bo pa freely employed wuaaneqerenre «| 
gard ", and there read ‘until dinner- | with his dark Splendid beauty and falae | Persian carpet underfoot, arrived through a | * KOo and lasting perfume, 
| _ a , captivating tongue bad wooed ine, won me, lobby at the great front hall, one ot the ou — more especially for night 
Prk... a *n established rule for me to and made me his wite, stout oak doors in which was the entrance ‘andi were, however, certainly worn by 
ny with at 0 take every meal, in com. And this was Daryl Dark wood, my hus. | $0 the baronial large dining-room af Red: | in a pape dor the three first Georges, ant | 
PANY with Mrs, Kversleigh ; and g00d old | band—in truth, a man no less than a Crimi. | Knights, i & paper of the Lines We have a humorous 
Mrs, Jessainy never wearied of ©x pressing | nal in the eves of his fellow-men ! Tt was, in truth, a vast room, with a lofty | pate hee he iniseries endured by a deli- 
er amazement and her delight at tue won- “Dear, dear,”’ I heard Mra. Jessamy chat. | Painted célling, and with numerous por. | C4le fine Kentleman, while Paying 4 Visit at 
verful improvement in the health of “the | ting on, “what @ scene there was,to bs sure | tTaits and other pictures adorning its som. | at the Sip dey house of # hearty country 
vet inistress”” whieh my coming to the | —a fearful scene—when Mr, Daryl was bre walis, ey ered arse Vive-bare, 
4 wae had in some inysterious fashion found out! He Swore ; the Squire swore; Por — past the apartinent—which jn nis a ree atl nes of the dandy was the 
H aye and the poor dear mistress was dangerously age b “~ inanner recalled to my memory life py 7 aR now or, the apermnrien of 
; as an amendment, said the dame,that | il! for months afterwards, It might have | the Bankettsual in the Wartburg—had gone Da a et then, Hla could get 
he had never dreamed she would live to | happened no louger ago than yesterday, so | Uatended, Gisheee Mo that bis bir was always 
1 - : clearly, when 1 speak of it, does it all come It was perfectly kept notwithstanding, no | aa rae c ty oe ee (Xhausted, 
| with poral Keeper’s parlor was acoay room back to my mind! ‘Keep the money, air,’ | Speck of dust, no cobweb, being ea where | ae etay UOk lost; and, although be 
| | With pots of mignonaette and geranium in | stormed the § uire, ‘now that—like thie discernible, formalin) ng with a fawily—and a family of | 
(he opea window, thief and swindler that you ara, you have | _ [ts long windows—eight or nine of them | females too — he could’ not procure any 
_ And a fluffy Sray kitten lay this after- | robbed me of it! But, when every penny In all—were barred and shuttered ; but — — or powders, Sesitos these 
Woon curled up asieep upon the red cushion | of itis gone, sir, the way of many another | 600d old Mrs, Jessamy had soon gn a Pmenny, ete eee oe ae 
“hich covered the low wide window- | wasted thousand you have had of me before | |'&bt ia, the vivid red Blory of the down. ruleed jake oe nome — ym me 
eee: it, then, sir, starve, do you hear, sir?— | going sun quickly seattering the goblin | dogskin gloves wii pot ut that. lying in 
a at down idly by the Sleeping kitten, | starve! For lye done with you. Hence. | Shadows, of Socket oe, WEE HOt recover theuy this 
sibe with my back to the light, rested my | forth you sre uo heir, no flesh ‘and blood 0’ I balted abruptly before the first portrait | G yell veritable dog's s} 
elbow upon the winidow-ledge, white clema- mine. So never again, sir, darken the | 1 came to, manne age wt dog = 8Kin, not merely 
pra Malate jasmine nodding Sweetly | threshold of Redknights. Gop And Mr, tn ellen of allant gentleman painted | of pee sliar virtue for the omentt Par 
eanw % ; : Ori! 1 form, , ACU cot. Such 
It mui that Mrs JSessainy invited 1 bigh and Proud as Lucifer — | “Who is this, Mrs, Jessamy ?" cried ], | oor — worn, perhaps, lonyer than night 
. : + - — . . S ‘ P » 9€ thought proty, ble, 
any ot the Redknights household—the do- “Bad grandson—bad husband,’ I mut- stopped baa ay yards ahead of me. She | “Chinowe” rene 4 became popular, and 
estic meuibers of Which were all of thein tered, speaking more loudly than [ had jin- | nat ma’am maid ‘he “is the late | were Highly lauded jn ad Vertisements 
Ore or less well on in iniddle age—to her | tende —‘‘bad to the very core!” ’ in Ke i Monn Which set forth where y 
4nug par! F Sa deco . 7 P Captain lversleigh, the dear Nistress’s hus. | ! mh where they might be pur- 
Mree parlor, uniess it might be Millward, “No—not all bad, ma ain,”’ charitably band that was. He fell a victim —as roy | Chaved, What BAVe them their title wm net 
; TS. Eversleigh’s own maid, or perhaps | pleaded the little old housekeeper, having nay perhaps have heard an? a terrible | known, China, of all otier ¢ untries 
CCasionally the tnuch-enduring Buckle, caught those few last words of mine, “No pestilence out in India; a fever it oa | should be the last to have any very esti. 
nr ey the troublesome old Squire Was, hap- | one somehow could belp loving him when | which at the sane time carried ott Captaic | inable gloves attributed to it, for the Kituple 
: : . : ough even | tache an—wh< 9 | BHY rate, Chinese they ware tyled, 
Mrs, Jessamny WAS A proud little old dame then. Why, be used to think naught of | sak inere tena wis Cuma a meee probably eonsidesed to ba f sais | 


; CHlestia! TOAKINE DY BOIne Of the laties who 
set Store by them, 
There would be some SUSpicion Of chem- 
leal treatinentabout SUCH LOVER, Although 
4French Philosopher some tine ago asserted 


her way, and I told ber with a smile that letting himself down to the terrace-walk 
Jot quite honored, from his bed-rooin window up there on the 
a: rut, tut, ma’am,” cried she 80ftly— | second floor—yes, the identical rooin, Mrs, 
“‘{Uite the other Way, if you please—quite Deane, which is now yours--when all the 


leigh,’”’ 

Instantly I recollected what Leigh Ever. 
sleigh had told ine one inorning upon the 
pier at Thanyate, 


the other way!” household was abed and asleep,and of coin- 
Guan Jy: ’ “I remember,” | said softly still yazin 
fell ero tea and hot buttered cake we | ing hoinein the small hours of the day, earnestly at the gallant soidierforne un that glovers, of al! artisans, Were the iowt 
= ioc uatting about all sorts of things— | and climbing the walls like @ squirrel to Was asad story.” } inild and amiable, owing to the soothing | 
i] y ‘ . : 
Dark ween aan of course, concerning the get back again to his room. The Squire, “Ay, there’s more than one aad story in | 'Mfluence of leather on tyueir torn perauiont, 
Whict ‘od family and the tnany troubles | though, never knew of this,or there would our tamily ma'am,” sighed Mra Jessany this discovery had ot been made when 
y 1 had befailen Redknights, have been a fine disturbance, you inay be in reply, , , c ~~  " | Chinese Bioves were in vogue, and ore 
yf 4d many too Were the stories which | sure! Afterwards — afterwards however " [To BE CONTINUED.) direct agencies acting "pon the outer wan, 
or woman, Were all tiiat we re BoOugLt after, 


mi: Jessauy had to tell relating to the | it came to his ears,” said Mrs, Jessamy : 
= hay uth of Daryl Dark wood—how often | soinewhat hastily —“the drinking, the bad —_— > “Medicated” gloves are used by pr. 
had & ‘inned, and how often the Squire company, the disreputable debts and go- MARRIAGE CUsToMs.—An Italian con- | Johnson's born beauty in the Rambler. 
— Orgiven bit ; the money he had ings-on; bat at the time he was in ignor- temporary describes the (reek colonies | the doctor provably not knowing uiueh of 
lod his terrible extravagance; and the | ance of it all. You see, ina’am, the old | which exist in many parts ot Calabria. | toilet inysteries, This young lady is repre. 
1, d-tew pered daring of the young man | gentleman was very strict with the lad in They were originally asttiewments of the Al. | sented as always inost carefully tended and 

Y gh tall, those days—too strict—strict to & fault, we banians and Epirotes who, about three cen. | putunder rigid cosinetic dim ipline at Hight, 
case 36 wan a hair-brained, dare-davil | always said; for young men will be young turies ago, cromsed the Adriatic Sea, and | never permitted to sleep until thoroy hiy 
be oni ae il pardon ine, Mrs, Deane—to men,and you can’t alter ’erm if they’re wild | tounded new homes on Italian soil, They anointed with “beaneflower water an! May 
then re! the dane Said, witha tinournful | inclined. Any way, Mr. Daryl was never | have preserved the Greek language, though , dows,” her pair perfumed and oiled, anil 
® Of her nieg white cap, “Yet, in spite | the one to brook contradiction or restraint. so\WMewhat corrupted, until the present day, the softness ot her HbADGS secured Ly ed). 
He said that he was old enougito have a / and they still retain iInany of their ances. | cated Kioves, KM weouly knew how Lh eae 
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Ana reck lens Ways—in spite of page : , 

evervbaqe bedy, I do believe, liked him; | night-Key of his own; the Squire held a tral custoins, A marriage in one of these | gloves were ted cated, chapped or red 

thes IOL ys I know, was S0rry for him different opinion. And SO what was denied colonies has 86Véral old Greek features, On hands Might have an ther chance f re 
"~-when he went away for good.’”’ 4 the young man in a fair and open way, as | the wedding day, the bridegroom, aceom. | demption, 
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MY TRUE LOVE. 








BY J.B. M. 





‘Tis twenty years of the years of men 

I see you now, as il saw you then, 

The ringlets brown on your forehead meek, 
The dimples twain in chin and cheek; 
Those truthful, trusting, great brown eyes, 
That look at Heaven without surprise; 

The roundes arm and graceful hand, 

All too fair for this sinful land! 

Of all the loves my life has known, 
Without a change was this alone: 

In fact, on ages of men she smiled, 

As ‘*Mary in Egypt,’ Ribera’s child. 


—_—— er Or rr 


BOLSOVER’S BANK. 


BY JOYCE DARRELL. 








CHAPTER II. 


RTHUR went down early, signed a few 

letters, transacted soine necessary bu- 

siness; and hurried away at ten 
o'clock, partly because he had urgent need 
to xo to andes, partly because he wished 
toavoid Mr. Littlejobn, the casbier, who, 
after a inonth’s illness, was returning later 
that inorning to the bank, 

“You must put off the poor fellow with 
as plausible a story as you can,’’ said the 
young wnan to his cbief clerk. ‘The news 
of my father’s death must be broken to him 
by degrees, He will see the cheques signed 
by ine of course, 80 just say iny father has 
been ailing. And do caution all the clerks 
not to let the truth slip out suddenly, for 
the shock inight kill Litthejobn, with his 
weak heart. It is bis having been away at 
the time that will try biim.”’ 

Arthur departed. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Littlejobn ap- 
peared—asinall, po ad eco nen little 
nan, looking tinierand dryer than ever 
alter bis late illness, 

He bad not many ideas, bis mind being 
mostly furnished with ledgers, but he had 
one creed, one faith, and one religion, and 
that was an unconquerable devotion to Mr. 
Bolsover. 

He was afraid of bitin, of course,as every- 
body bad been, but anything so blasphem- 
ous a8 disapproval of his inaster never cross- 
ed Mr, Littlejonn’s mind. 

Ina feeble way he imitated his chief, 
giaring as sternly as he could at the clerks, 
talking to them about nothing but business 
and never asking thein a question if itcould 
possibly be avoided, 

They watched him with curiosity on this 
inorping when he returned to the Bank, 
and alter the manner of their kind, took a 
certain grim pleasure in bis glance of sur- 
prise at not seeing Mr. Bolsover, and his 
atart of ainazement at recognizing Arthur’s 
signature on the cheques, 

“The governor’s away,’’ said the young- 
est and post flippant of the clerks. ‘Has 
Jeft Mr. Arthur in charge. Gone off on un- 
avoidabie business, I should say.” 

Mr. Littlejohn cleared his throat a little 
nervously. 

Hie was very inuch astonished,but would 
have died just then rather than ask a ques- 
tion. 

He was # inuch benton concealing his 
own feelings that he failed w note the 
gboul-like amusement depicted on the 
countenances of the clerks, 

He worked in his routine fashion all day, 
but was strangely putout by the absence 
of his master, and what with that and bis 
recent illness, he felt weak in the head and 
confused. 

He satin bisown den next the master’s 
private room, and bis only coteapanion was 
the youngest of bis subordinates, Mr, Cap- 
per; the youth who had communicated to 
him news of the “Governor’s’’ — ab- 
KAnCe, 

TLe otber clerks were in the big middle 
room, where they waylaid all customers 
and iinpressed on these that the cashier was 
to hear no word as yet of the death of Mr, 
Bolsover. 

In tact they kept business from hius as 
inuch as they could; which was fortunate 
for Mr. Littlejohn, as otherwise he 
never could have remained at his post to the 
end. 

For be felt with humiliation that he was 
far jeebler than he thought. 

His bead was buzzing,his heart gave little 
warning knocks at intervals, and his eves 
were even dimmer than usual, ; 

Atall tunes he bad wretebed sigbt, being 
‘ bliged to wear one sort of glasses for writ- 
ing and another sort for seeing anyone half 
4 yard ofl. . 

‘The day was horribly dark and dreary, 
andthe gas bad to be lighted at three 
oeloek,but still Mr. Littlejohn plodded on, 
blinking at bis figures and adding them up, 
while secretly, half unconsciously weary- 
ing all the time for the sight of his chief's 
stern face, 

He did not—although quite unaware ot 
relaxing in any way—keep nearly as sbarp 
a look-out as usual over the clerks, 

Mr. Capper for one took advantage of this 
to #it With his back turned to the old tel- 
low, and became absorbed in the pages of a 
very ainusing novel, 

Half-past four. Mr, 
his throat again. 

He could hold out no longer ; 
ask one a. 

“Wilf Mr. Bolsover soon be home,do vou 
know?” 

“Eb! what? home? Ob! to-night or to 
morrow, | believe,”’ airily responded Mr. 
Capper, who had not the fainthet idea of 
what be had been asked, 

Fresh silence ensued, broken only by the 


Littlejohn cleared 


he must 
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faint scratching of Mr. Littlejobn’s ~ 
the furtive turning of the leaves of Mr. 
Capper’s book. - 

‘To-night or to-morrow morning. 

Then the next day Mr. Bolsover would 
be at the Bank. 

This wasthe cashier’s thought, aod he 
fel; strangely glad ; his hearteven beat a 
little quicker. 

Over the desk where he sat, as over that 
occupied by Mr. Capper, a lamp covered 
by a large green shade nade a wide circle 
of light, but the rest of the room was in 
semi-darkness, and no point was 80 obscure 
as the door which led into the principal’s 
private room. 

All at once Mr. Littlejoba beard a sound 
there—a familiar slight creaking of the 
hinges, and looking up quickly, and peer- 
ing iato the shadow, he bebeld a well- 
known tail figure, with along gray beard 
and asoftt felt bat pulled low over its brows; 
the figure of his master. 

“Mr. Bolsover! Iam glad to see you, 
sir,’’ said the little cashier, his voice quaver- 
Ing With eagernessand almost soundiess ; 
somewhat breathless too from the quick- 
ened beating of his heart. 

He half rose but bad to sit down again 
quickly, tor bis bead swain and bis sight 
felt more dit than ever. 

It did not strike biim as at all strange that 
Mr. Bolsover made no reply, for he was a 
silent man at the best of times. 

Besides, be might bave answered, = 
Mr. Littlejohn could not hear very well 
just then because of the surging in bis 
ears. 

Silently the figure stretched out its thin 
white band, adorned with the cornelian 
ring,and laid acheque on the desk in front 
of Sir. Littlejohn ; then drew back some 
paces into the shadow, as though annoyed 
by the glare of the lainp, a thing not to be 
wondered at when you have just e:merged 
from darkness, 

Mr. Littlejohn made out the amount of 
the cheque, which was drawn and signed 
by Arthur, and at first was surprised at its 


On reflection, however, be felt confirined 
in asuspicion that had crossed his mind 
several times that day—naimely, that Mr, 
Bolsover had gone away on business con- 
nected with sone investment, 

Mr. Littlejohn even fancigd he knew 
what it was,and thought $25, avery well- 
chosen sum for the purpose, 

To get the bundle of notes out of the iron 
safe was the work oniy of a few moments, 
and Mr, Littlejohn, returning to his desk, 
counted them out before his inaster, the 
latter standing motionless all the time, 
except for a nervous imoverment of one 
hand. 

With the thumb he kept moving the cor- 
nelian ring on the little finger backward 
and forward until at last the ring flew off, 
alighted on the desk, rebounded froin 
thence and fell to the ground. 

Mr. Littlejohn—although to do so made 
bis head much worse—stooped to pick the 
riug up—fumbled about after it for a mo- 
ment—found it and, on looking up to re- 
storeittothe owner, discovered that the 
figure with the gray beard and the soft folt 
hat had vanished as noiselessiy as it had 
come, 

But it had carried the notes away with 
it. 

Mr. Capper atthe sane moment having 
finished a particularly thrilling chapter, 
becaine aware that something unusual had 
been going forward, and looked round with 
his o~ ‘inary happy insouciance, 


Littlejohn, very pale, was sitting witb his 


per au odd little start when he recognized 
it. 

‘*] don’t feel very well,’”’ said the cashier, 
“Will you please take this ring back to Mr. 
Bolsover.”’ 

Mr. Capper stared. Was the poor old nan 
raving? 

“Mr. Bolsover?” he muttered. 

“Yes,”’ said Littlejohn dreamily, for 
everything in the room was begienlag to 
dance before his eyes, ‘He was here this 
moment, getting a cheque cashed.”’ 

“My goodness !”’ ejaculated Mr, Capper, 


speechless, his eyes dilating, 
standing on his forehead. ‘It couldn’thave 
been Bolsover.’’ 

Littlejobn looked at bim with some 
patience. 

‘Is it so strange,’’ he said icily, “that Mr. 
Bolsover should come in to his own bank, 
and cash a cheque?” 

This was too much for Capper. 
and terror robbed hitn of prudence. He 
could not stand there and listen to such 
gbastiv nonsense, 

“That’s good !"" he exclaimed ironically. 
“Strange ? Uncommonly strange, | 
should say,as the governor was buried ves. 
teruay.”’ i 

Mr. Littlejohn seemed to gatber himself 
up with one great effort as he listened, He 
rose slowly to his feet; fixed eyes of mad, 


itn 


bis hands out despairingly, aud droppea to 
the floor, 

The news of his master’s death had killed 
hiius! 

. > o + * * 

W hat excitement reigned in the bank,and 
later in Barminster ! 

When Mr. Capper, pale as a sheet, stut- 
tered out the tale to his fellow clerks in the 
next room and the few customers present, 
they thought at first he bad gone mad, 

But there, on poor old L-ttlejohn’s desk, 
lay the cheque of which all bad beard, and 
the cornelian ring which all recognized. 

The very fact of Mr. Capper bimaelf hav. 
ing beer. In the same room with the appari- 








mag nitude—$25, 000. a 


beseeching anguish on the eager young face | 
betore him, then gave a stifled cry, threw | 
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tion and yet hearing and perceiving nothing 
seemed another supernatural element io 
the strange and incredible story. 

Like wildfire the news spread. Added to 
what bad been seen by Mrs, Bolsover, it 
was supernaturally strange. 

Then Mr. Gerridge, ate ough half in- 
credulous, catne forward to say he had seen 
the ghost in the train. 

Then the ticket-collector swore to it also, 
and a cow-boy declared that in the gray 
dawn he had met the late Mr. Bolsover 
striding across the fields that led to another 
railway station, and bad been 80 frightened 
that he ran miles away. 

Lovers of the supernatural, who were 
just as numerous in Barminster as else- 
where, bad a rare harvest. 

Arthur was telegraphed for from London 
and arrived with al! speed, looking very 
grave and stern. 

Of course, there were soine ninds which 
inclined to anatural explanation, and de- 
siring that Arthur should put the matter in 
the ands of the police. 

Among these was Mr. Feilding, who was 
remaining in town for a few days, 

“] saw no ghost in the railway car,’’ be 
said. “In fact I hardly remember that 
there was anybody but (ierridge and my- 
self there. Bue of course I take bis word 
for there baving been a man present who 
wore atelt hatand had @ long beard and 
(unturtunately) must have heard our con- 
versation, That young fool, Capper, ad- 
mits now that he was reading a novel which 
absorbed all bis attention at the time the 
cheque was cashed ; and as tor poor old 
Littiejohn, we all know be was balf blind. 
The evidence of the ticket-collector and 
the cow-boy, if it be worth anything at all, 
carries out the idea that soinebody was per- 
sonating your father, Under these circum- 
stances, iny dear Bolsover, I cannot oon- 
ceive why you do not take measures to 
bave the offender discovered if possible,” 

Arthur seemed unwilling to answer, but 
at last said reluctantly: 

“There is 80 inuch that is mysterious in 
the business, When can the cheque have 
been abstracted ? Froin the moment that 
she berself laid it on my father’s hands un- 
til the lid of the coffin was nailed down,my 
mother never leit the room.”’ 

“The cheque cashed by Littlejohn may 


have been ftorged,’’ said Mr, Feilding 
sternly. 
“No. It was the same cheque,” said Ar- 


thur, 

‘“Huimph !"’ said Mr. Feilding, for the 
first time rather staggered. “So you believe 
in the ghost ?”’ 

Buttothis Arthur made no reply, and 
his visitor put an erd to the conversa- 
tion. 

“That young Bolsover has some reason 
for his conduct,”’ he said later to Mr. Ger- 
ridge. ‘There pcsitively are moments 
when I think he got the cheque cashed 
himeelf.’’ 

“Impossible,’’ said Mr. Gerridge. “I 
have been talking about it to Miss Paunce- 
ford, who says that nobody but herself and 
her aunt was present when the cheque was 
putin the coffin, and they saw the lid 
nailed down almost immediately  after- 
wards,” 

‘‘Witbout quitting the room In the inter- 
val ?” 

“VY es.”’ 

And out of this circle there was no get- 
ting, though the whole town talked and 
talked and started every possible theory, 
one more extraordinary and fantastic than 


| the other, 


But he saw nothing exceptthat poor old | 


Meanwhile Arthur Bolsover went quiet- 


ly about bis usual avocations, apparentl 
head supported by his hand, and holding | ot the y 


out a cornelian ring, which gave Mr. Cap- | 


resigning himself to the loss of the $25,000, 
andin ashort time took anotber journey to 
London, 
_ * * * 7 * 
A little roomin London. Toenter it 
seained at first like a glimpse of enchant- 


| ment, 80 striking was the contrast which it 


made witi the squalor and the dreariness 
of the dripping streets. 

For the only tenant of the room was a 
young girl—pale, sad-looking, but exquis- 
itely pretty—who was busily engaged bind- 
ing into garlands and sprays a wealth of 


| lovely bot-house blossoins which lay heaped 


starting from his stool, and then standing , 
and beads | 


Surprise | 


on wet moss in front of ber. 

The Parina violets, the roses, tuberoses 
and japonicas nade a glory of fragrance and 
color in thelowly root, 

Lowly it was, yet pretty also, as far as 
neatness and taste and care can redeem a 
too evident poverty. 

A bright fire burned in the tiny grate; 
and curied upin the centre of the hearth- 
rug lay a lordly Persian cat—a superb crea- 
ture, which seemed to be condescendingly 


| making the best of its bumble surround- 


ings. 

The last wreath was finished, and the 
young girl had just murmured to her- 
sell ; 

*‘Now I wonder if the boy will let them 
fade before he fetches them,” when the 
sound of a siep on the stairs broughta vivid 
color to her cheeks and a look of breathless 
expectation to her eyer, 

A knock atthe door, She flew towards 
it, but had hardly time to ery “Come in” 
when it opened to admit Arthur Bolso. 
ver, 

“You !"’ she cried in surprise, yet with 
unspeakable gladness, 

Hie drew her towards him and kissed her 
before he answered, 

“I saw no reason why I should not pre- 
Sent imyself here boldly now, I am tired 
of waiting round corners to catch a fugitive 
glimpse of vou, Ruth. Besides, I wished 
to speak frankly at last to your fa- 
ther,’ 
f oe is still away,’’ she said, very sorrow- 
uiey. 

A curious expression crossed Arthur’s 
face ; but instead of replying to her obser- 
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vation he looked at the flowers and saiq 
lightly : 

“Why, what is this? Has Hafiz been 
whisked off in the night in the lap ot some 
witch mounted on a broomatick,and did be 
bring you ali these treasures from his native 
land of the sun ?”’ 

“No. The explanation is wore prosaic, 
Some florists at the West End ized a 
talent fur moucting flowers in your hum- 
ble servant ; and they pay me rather hand- 
somely for a delightful occupation.” 

“Rather handsomely ! Sixpence an hour, 
I suppose,and you toi! at these all the even- 
ing, after running about to teach all day, 
Well, thank heaven those days are over, 
Ruth,”’ Arthur said fervently. 

“Over ?” repeated Ruth dreamily. “You 
mean that you are tree now ; but there is 
still my father’s consent to win.” 

“And = think be will hate me always 
because Iam my father’s son? Poor oid 
man! I have discovered to iny sorrow and 
my shame that he had better cause for bis 
enmity than lever before guessed,” said 
Arthur sadly. 

He drew bertoaseat near the fire and 
sat down beside her, holding her little 
hand in his, and caressing it acvitly while he 
spoke: 

“You know the sad stery in prrt, Ruth, 
my darling, although you bave been too 
kind and generous ever to tell it to ine. 
When I triedto argue that your father’s 
hatred of ine was perhaps exagyerated 
and misplaced, you never contradicted me, 
But now I bave learnt the truth, I know 
that in their childbood and early youth our 
fathers loved one another like brothers,and 
that once when at school my father’s life 
was saved by the courage and devotion of 
yours, This service should never have been 
torgotten, whatever happened in after years; 
but, alas! when thetwo young men were 
grown up, jealousy caine between them, for 
they both loved the same woman, and their 
friendship was changed to enuity. All this 

ou know probably; and also that the 

avilands, being asSwild and extravagant 
as the Bolsovers were hard and close-fisted, 
the latter,through asuccession of mortgages 
became ssed of ail their kinsman’s 
land. y ygrandfatner foreclosed at last, 
anithen by a strange, unlucky «hance, 
within avery few hours after the transter 
of the property, alead mine was discovered 
on the Haviland property, which—had he 
only known of it sooner—would have en- 
abled your grandi/ather to pay tue mortgaze 
three times over,” 

“All this I have heard,”’ interposed Ruth 
softly. [ know, too, that as soon as be learnt 
the existeace of the mine, my grandtather 
entreated ola George Bolsover to give him 
at least $25,000, and this prayer was denied, 
But these things are past now, Arthur. 
What do these dead-and-gone enmities mat- 
ter to you and to ine?” 

‘I should like to tell you everything,” 
said Arthur. “Itseems to mea kind of 
expiation to do so, My father remained 
deat to their claims, Ruth, but I do believe 
that remorse for lis own ingratitude eim- 
bittered bis after life. During the closing 
months of his existence he was stern and 
silent, inscrutable tothe strangest degree. 
I have told you already of the singu'ar 
clause in bis will. The sum he named— 
$25,000—strikes me aa suggested to bim by 
the :nemory ofthe appeal which he had 
once so cruelly spurned. Heaven knows 
what strange, distorted form the idea may 
bave taken in bis warped and failing brain; 
but he may have thought that by ordering 
the suin to be buried with him, and thus 
sterilising it, be would remove somne curse 
that might otherwise bave clung to his de 
scendants.’’ 

“No curse would ever have clung to 
you,” said Rutb. 

Arthur bent bis head with a kind of pas- 
sionate humility. 

“Then you forgive us?” he said, ‘You 
forgive your father’s wasted life and your 
own youth of toil and privation ?”’ 

‘We shall never have to torgive, but al- 
ways to love one another, I hope,”’ she ap- 
sweredtenderly. ‘But my poor father! 
Is it not strange how the idea of wringing 
those miserable $25,000 out of his old enemy 
seeined to have taken possession of bin 
just during the last few weeks? I tried to 
dissuade him from going to Barminster, 
when he heard of the death,but my prayers 
were of no use. I longed to tell hitn of you, 
Arthur, and to promise in your natwme that 
one day all tbe wrong should be righted. 
Perhaps now, when he comes back aud 
sees you, and istold everything, we may 
persuade himto bury his hatred in your 
jather’s grave.” 

“God grant it!’ said the young man 
earnestly. 

But bis face wore a troubled look ; and 
he added, alinost as if speaking to hiwm- 
self. 

“T wish he were at hoine again !”’ 

“And I!” cried Ruth. “Think how I 
wish it! All these lonely evenings I have 
been wearying lor him asI sat bere with no 
company but Hafiz, while working at my 
flowers,”’ 

‘Tell me,” said Arthur, “did your ta- 
ther mean to go anywhere but to Barmwin- 
eter ?”’ 

She shook ber head sorrowtully. 

“He had barely money enough even for 
that one journey, more especially as by 4 
curious freak he chose to first-class; 1 
accoinpanied bim to the train. I cannot 
think why he does not return, And be 
must be absolutely in want of food, unless 


She stopped abruptly, turning & little 
pale,and the tone of ber last words changed 
to a cadence of pain. 

“My dear, do not think of that,’’ said Ar- 
thur, soothingly. 

But the fear which had occurred to 
found an echo iu his own heart. 
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For poor Ned Haviland bad of late years 
sought a refuge in opium-eating from the 
ills of poverty and helplessness and the 
agony of ap incurable disease ; and when 
tue craving took him, which was only at 
intervals, be would ieave his bome and re- 
wain in bidiog somewhere for days, He 
had been better during the last few imonths 
and Ruth bad been bappier about bim. 
While patient and courayeous and loving 
always, she had never known what it was 
to be positively bappy until the day when 
a strauge Chance led to her meeting Arthur 
Bolsover at the house of one of her pupils, 

He bad been struck by her name, and 
was interested in ber for her beauty aud 
her charm. Then began the little idyl 
which fora whole year bad brightened boih 
their lives, Ruth dared as little speak of 
him to her father as Arthur ventured to 
hint at her existence to Mr. Bolsover: put 
they metiu secret when they could: they 
were both youuy and they felt they could 
aflord to wait. 

“There he is!” suddenly cried Ruth, 
springing up, her quick ear having again 
cauglt the sound of a step on the stairs, 

The footfall stumbled, Sbe gave a ecared 
look, and rushing to the door threw it open. 
Ou the threshold, gaunt and spectral look- 
ing Jrou want of tood and mental struggle, 
stvod Haviland ; and Arthur, althougl pre. 
parec for the resemblance, could not help 
nlurting at tbe extraordinary thoagh super- 
ficial likeness between him and his father. 

They were of the same height and build, 
and wore the same long irou-grey beard ; 
while the resemblance Was most strangely 
heightened by an accidental similarity of 
oosturne, The shabby ulster and soft felt 
hat were natural enough garments for poor 
Ned Haviland to waar, although they bad 
sveined oddly out of place in Barminster 
when worn by the rich Mr. Bolsover, 

“You are ill, papa!” said Ruth, tenderly, 
while ber anxious eyes scanned his baggard 
face... “Sit down; and see here—bere is a 
friend !”’ 

Arthur moved forward, but no sooner did 
Haviland look at him than he shrank baek- 
wards with a look of terror, Doubtiess he 
had caught sight of Arthur at Barminster, 
aul now recoguized bim. 

“Tue money was inine—inine by right!’ 
he cried out hoarsely,in tones of mingled 
alarin and rage, ‘I could not wrest it from 
him living: I took it from bit, dead: and 
1 did it—for her!” 

With a movement of yearning appeal he 
indicated Ruth, then swaying suddenly 
torward, he fainted. 

“Oh, what does it all mean ?” cried Ruth, 
terrified, as she sank on her knees beside 
the insensible form. 

“Hush !’’ it means nothing that you need 
fear, Ruth,’’ said Arthur; and, gathering 
the poor, thin form in bis strong arm, be 
laid it gently on a couch, 

Medical aid was brought, and the best of 
nourishment adininistered. But Haviland, 
although be lingered for some days, never 
rallied or recovered encuga alter con- 
sciousness to recognise his daughter. 

She found the bank-notes on him, and 
dimly guessing what she feared to express, 
sie would have given them to Arthur, But 
he said, gently: “They are yours, Ruth. 
Do not ass any questions now. Later, you 
shall know as much as I can tell you.” 

For of course the actual details of the 
theft: the mo:nent in which the idea of it 
took form in Haviland’s weakeued brain; 
precise tnanner in which he executed it ; 
were a inystery still and have so remained 
to this day. The probability was that, bear- 
ing the curious proviso mentioned ia the 
railway carriage, he bad entered the house 
steathily, was hidden behind tbe heavy 
curtains when Mrs, Bolsover placed the 
cheque in the coffin, and then at once took 
it out, and inade good his escape later. 

And although wher, soine months later, 
Arthur Bolsover took over his bride to Bar- 
ininster ana introduced her as poor Ned 
Haviland’s daugiter, Mr, Gerrtdge thought 
he began to see daylight in a very obscure 
business, he did pet communicate his sus- 
picions to any one; and for lovers of the 
supernatural there is no more thrilling or 
inexplicable instance of their theories to be 
adduced, than the story of how $25,000 were 
Spirited away soine yeurs ago by the ghost 
at Bolsover’s Bank. 


“By Accident. 


BY HENRY FISKE. 








ried, and a marriage was quite an 
event in our family, for Eilen and 
Sophie and Prudence were all settled into 
old maids, and tnamma was a widow of 
twenty years standing. Nell bad veen en- 
gaged once; bat ber lover, poor soul, was 
wrecked in the Arctic,and Sophie was plain 
aud had never received any proposal at all, 
and Prudence bad always been too ousy in 
caring tor the household and nursing mam- 
mato think of such a thing. So we had 
lived like a sisterhood of nuns in the old 
Hall ever since I could remember, 
it was a mouldy, musty sort of an old 
plese, although in bygone years it must 
ave been stupendously grand. There 
Was 4 conservatory where no flowers ever 
grew; a dining-hall with arched and panel- 
led ceilings, which, instead of being sacred 
to the rites of bospitality, wa* crowded 
with old packing-boxes and broken furni- 
ture; and there was a great musty smelling 


\ vee was really engaged to be tmar- 


picture gallery, where a solitary portrait of ! 
4 high-shouldered Venville ancestor bung | 


by a frayed red cord, sad relic of all the de- 
parted art treasures, : 
There were deserted lawns, where big- 
eyed cows and tlocks of sheep grazed up to 
the very door; there were dilapidated foun- 
tains, whore water-ducks were choked up 
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with dry leaves and duet; bs overgrown 
with weeds; bes-mameters’ distorsed nes of 
re Be ee grown to tangled wildernesses. 
And we, the Window Venville and her 
four daughters, lived in one wing, keeping 
a8 cow fortable as we could, and trying to 
be ladieson an income which would have 
have pinched a charwoman. 

Until Helen Devereux, who had married 
a young lawyer, invited me to come and 
visit her—me! Tilly Venville, a cherry- 
cheeked girl of eighteen with round bite 
éyes and a deal of inexrerience—and I be- 
caine acqua nted with Mr, Lillume. 

He wasa lawyer, too. He used to come 
boine with Mr, Devereux to dinner some- 
time, and he took us to drive in the park, 
and I liked bim, and before I knew any- 
thing the liking changed to love, 

“My little beauty,” he said to me one day 
“you deserve aprince. Do you think yuu 
could be happy with a poor young law- 
yer?”’ 

“[’'m used to poverty,’ I said, brightly. 
“We have been r all our lives: inamma 
and the girlaand I, And’’—suddenly hid- 
ing my face in tbe window curtains—“1 
think I could be happy any where with you, 
but——”’ 

“Weil, little Tilly, he said careasingly, 
“what is the but?”’ 

‘*‘Mamma and Prue and Sophie and Nell 
—I could not leave them.” 

‘And you need not, Tilly,”’ he said. 
They shall all come and live with us, M 
home may not be a splendid place but it 
will shelter all who are dear to you,” 

So I came borne with the good news, and 
we were all together, until Prudence re- 
membered, 

“The heir-at-law!” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly, with a lengthened face. “We have 
not wld Key | about the heir-at-law.” 

“What of him?” said {. “He is off in 
Switzerland. He needn't trouble us.” 

“But he bas come back,’’ said mamma. 
“He is going to be married. And he in- 
tends to live at the Hail himself, and there 
are a lot of upholsterers and decorators and 
carpenters coming down troin London, and 
Mies Octavia Fuller, the squire’s daughter, 
drove up yesterday to look at the place; 
and do you know, Tilly, we shrewdly sus- 
ee she is to be the lady o! Heart 


“Well, she’s welcome to it,’”’ said I. ‘Let 
Mr. Heart have the old place. Jobn and I 
are going to make a home for you and the 
girls. It may not be an old palave of a 
place like this, but I ain quite sure that it 
will be a bappy home, mainma, dear.”’ 

But, still, atter [ had laid my head on the 
pillow at night, the tears kept coming in 
iny eyes at the idea of the old home passing 
into the hands of strangers. Four although 
the blood of the Hearts wight run in his 
veins, this distant relative of my father’s 
had spent all bis life in foreign countries, 
and had no sweet associations comuected 
with the old Hall. 

He could not know, as we did, where the 
trout darted swiftest in the pool, nor where 
the earliest violets opened their blue eves. 
He could not gatber the blood-red jacque- 
minot roses out of the tavgled triars, nor 
tellon which of the ruined espaliers the 
juicy pears ripened the sweet:st. Hos did 
not know in which of the angles of the pic- 
ture gallery the echo lingered like a dis- 
embodied ghost, nor from what window 
the finest view spread itself out, a living 
panorama. He might own the place, but 
he bad not grown up in it as we bad. 

Miss Octavia caine the next day in her 
baroucbe and rustiing silk skirts, She was 
tall and handsome and masculine looking- 
with the least shadow of a black moustache 
on her upper lipand a perfume of ‘* West 
End” which surrounded her like an atimos- 
phere. She nodded to we in a patronizing 
fashion as ehe came in. 

“So you are back again, Matilida,’’ said 
she. “And engaged, they tell ine,to a very 
worthy young man. I’in sure you will be 
happy. Yes,” to mama, ‘‘we must have a 
boudoir turown out here tothe south. The 
wite inust have her complete suite of apart- 
ments; it is the fashion now. The conserv- 
atory will be extended, and stocked by La 
Silliere. The frescoes are in charge of Mon- 
sicur Dupresse, The furniture will besu 

lied by Varnish and Sattingley, aud Mr 
Heost has purchased valuable paintings in 
France and Italy which will set off the old 
| gallery to good advantage. We are expect- 

jng the renovations to be quite coinpleted 
by September, And of course,” with that 
ineftably patronising air again, “Mr. Heart 
will be chartned 1f you wil! visit the Hall, 
and see the improvements at any time you 
choose,”’ 

Prudence and Nel! were silent. Sophie 
never looked up frown her sewing. My tace 
crimsoued, but I did not speak, but tnam- 
ma broke the awkward silence by say- 
ing— 

ere is very kind of Mr. Heart, but we 
shall be with my daughter Tilly by that 
time—”’ 

“Ob!” said Miss Octavia, laughing. ‘So 
the young ~ ye ted warries the whole fainily 
does he? Well, really, [ suppose it is the 
| best arrangement that can be made.” 

And when she had swept away, leaving 
the **West End” perfume bebind ber, we 
looked at one another. 

“] sball not think much of iny cousin, 
Mr. Heart, if be marries a woman like 
that.” ; 

“Are we not rather jumping at conclu- 
sions?” said Nelly, mildly. ‘Our cousin 
may not be engaged to Miss Fuller after 

1.” 
: “If be isn’t,”’ said Sophie, “she is taking 
\a good deal upon herself. And, really, 
what does it matter to us whom be inar- 
es?”’ 
ay SO inthe world,’’ said J,**so let us 
talk of something else.’’ 
We made baste to pack up and corne to 
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town as soon as possible. and I was quietly 
married to John in a dingy old church, 
where the red and blue lig'its glimmered 
faintly through the Gothic windows, and 
the clergy:nan’s voice sounded as if it came 
through a whispering gallery. 

This was early in the morning, and when 
we caine out there were two carriages wait- 
ing at the church gates, 

“John, dear,” said I, ‘“‘what are these 
for?”’ 

“To take us all to the railway station,” 
said he. ‘Yes, don’t look 80 ainazed, little 
Tilly. We are going on our wedding trip 
together—the motber, the sisters and all.” 

**But where, John?” 

“To our home, Tilly.” 

“We are to live in Bethlan Terrace,Jobn,” 
said I, with eyes of exceeding wonder, 

“Ob,” said be, “that is all very well for 
a temporary bome, But I have got a coun- 
try home to take my little wife to, just for 
the present.’’ 

So we got into the carriages and were 
whirled away to the train. And, marvel of 
marvels, where should we alight but at 
Hearcthbill station ! 

“Jo n, John!” I cried; ‘rou have taken 
a cottage here on purpose to please ime, Oh, 
nama, wasn’tit kind of him to think of 
such a thing?” 

“Is not my whole life hereafter to be de- 
voted to pleasing you, sweetheart ?’’ he 
asked, tenderly. 

A low open barouche, with purple satia 
cushions, a pair of richly-cv parisoned black 
horses, and two coachinen in plain black 
livery were waiting for inamuma and the 
girls, John himself belped ine into a light 
aogeart, and we drove oft to Heart Hall! 

Not the old Heart Hall that we used to 
know, all decay and ruin, but a new Heart 
Hall, with broad gravel drives, playing 
fountains, neatly-trimmed rose gardens, 
7“ wide halls paved with coloured imo- 
saic. 

“Why, Jobn,” I cried, turning pink and 
white by turns, ‘it’s—home.” 

‘Your home, dearest,’’ he said, tenderly, 

“Our hoine.” 

“Have you—bougnht it, John?” 

“Weil, it has somehow drifted into ny 

ssion,’” he said, laughing. 

‘*But Mr. Heart—and his bride?’”’ 

‘They are here, now, Tilly.” 

“Here!” 

I started violently and looked around. 

Jobn led ine laughing to the long mir- 
ror framed in crimson plash which filled 
“er opposite. 

*Look at them, Tilly,” said he. ‘Tell 
me what you thinkofthem, Yes, it’s quite 
true; you are neither asleep nor dreaming. 
Tam Jobn Heart. The name of Lillurme 
was only assuined. It was iny mother’s 
inaiden appellation. It istrue that I ama 
young lawyer without much practice, but I 
believe that I have enough money to ‘ive 
on if I never enter alaw court. I met 
you by accident, I fell in love with yeu by 
accident, and you cannot blame ine for 
wishing it to appear that I have placed you 
ip your righttul position by accident.”’ 

“Oh, Jotun,” I cried, and Miss Octavia 
Fullter?’’ 

“She will be the most surprised of any 
one,” said he, laughing. “Indeed, lam not 
sure but that she half believes that I am 
going to inarry ber.’’ 

We were so happy that golden sunset in 
our new hoine! We have been so bappy 
since; and all the pens and ink ever manu- 
factured could not describe the expression 
of Miss Octavia Fuller’s face when she was 
first introduced to tie bride, 

—--——- « as -- -— 


THE CHURCH BELIS’ ADVICE. 





A certain widow ina country district in 
France, having gone to ask the advice of her 
Cure whether she ought to warry again,told 
himn she was without support, and that ber 
servant, for whom she had taken a fancy, 
was industrious and well acquainted with 
ber husband’s business, 

The cure’s answer was that she ought to 
marry hia. 

“And yet,’ said the widow, ‘I am afraid 
to do it; for when we marry we run some 
risk of tinding a master in our servants.”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ said the cure, ‘*don’t take 
hit.’’ 

“But what shall I do?’’ said the widow. 
“T cannot support the labour of my hus- 
band’s business without assistance,’’ 

**Marry him, then,” said the Cure. 

“Very well,” said the widow, “but if he 
turn out a worthless fellow, he may get 
hold of my property aad spend it.”’ 

“Then you need not take bhitm,’’ replied 
the Cure. 

In this way the Cure always coincided 
with the Jast opinion expressed by the wi- 
dow; but seeing at 1d@&t that ber wind was 
really nade up, and that siu6 would inarry 
the servant, he told her to take the advice 
of the bells of the church, and that they 
would counsel ber best what to do, 

The bells rang and the widow distinctly 
heard thein say, “Take your servant, take 
your servant.’ 

She accordingly returned and = tnarried 
him iminediately. Some time afterwards 
be drubbed her heartily, and she found 
that, instead of being unistress, she had 
really becoine the servant. 

She returned to the Cure,bitterly lainent- 
ing the moment when she had been credu- 
lous enough to act upon his advice. 

“Good woinan,’’ said the cure, ‘I ain 
afraid you have not rightly understood 
what the bells said to you.’’ 

He rang them again, and then the poor 
widow heard clearly, ‘* Don’t take 
don’t take bin,” for the drubbing and bad 
treatinent she uad received had opened her 
ey es, 
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cientific and Useful. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE DARK.—The fact 
has been satisfactorily established by va 
rious scientific researches, that many sub- 
stances absorb luminous rays in the day, 
and at night emit these rays so as to im- 
press photographic plates, although they 
may not be perceptible to the unaided eye. 
Artists have not only succeeded in photo- 
graphing the visible night phosphorescence 
of mountain summits, but have even se- 
cured a negative of a mid-night landscape, 
invisible to the eye, 

PAPER BARRELS. — Barrels are now made 
from paper pulp, and the inventor of the 
process says that the weeds and rank 
grasses that grow on water-meadows and 
marshes will produce an excellent pulp for 
this purpose, and that thus these practical- 
ly waste lands may be made productive 
and profitable. The cost of manufacturing 
the paper barrels is no greater than that of 
making the wooden article, and, with the 
patented machine, itis said that two men 
can produce 600 barrels in a day. 

Firke-Proor Dressrs.—At a cost of less 
than a dollar, the dresses and linen of a 
whole family may be rendered incombus- 
tible by dipping thein in a solution of tung- 
state of soda, one pound in two gallons of 
water. ‘The most delicate color will not be 
affected by it, and the ironing will not in- 
terfere with the effectiveness of the process, 
In the case of starched dresses, instead of 
dipping them in the solution, to three parts 
of good dry starch add one part of tung- 
state of soda, and use in the ordinary way. 

A New Use ror Sugar.—Experiments 
have recently been made to prove that 
Sugar isa valuable ingredient im mortar 
and cement, having stroug binding quali- 
ties. Equal quantities of finely powdered 
lime, of a very common kind, and good 
brown sugar were mixed with the eddition 
of water, and the result was a cement of 
exceptional strength. ‘This has been tried, 
two large pieces of stone of the broken 
tracery of a window having been joined 
firmly together with sugared mortar. The 
severest testis joining ylass, which gives 
no hold to mortar without the use of sand, 
yet this has been successtully done, 

@pa-Tar.—The production of colors 
from coal-tar is a well-known fact. There 
are of them about sixteen distinct yeilow 
colors, about twelve oranges, more than 
thirty reds, about fifteen blues, seven 
greens, nine violets and a number of blacks 
and browns, besides mixtures of the sev- 
eral chemical compounds, giving rise to an 
almost infinite number of shades and tones 
of color. Another group of coal-tar prod- 
ucts comprises the artificial aromatic @s- 
sences. Among these are curmarine, the 
principle of “new-mown hay,” vaniilihe, 
of vanilla, with its derivative vanillen, 
which is used in preparing “essence of heli- 
otrope,”’ mirbane, a soap perfume, and the 
artificial oil of bitter almonds, 


Farm and Barden. 


WetwLs.—Wells on the farm should be 
be thoroughly cleaned out in the spring 
and fall. At this season there will be few 
wells that will not contain toads, both alive 
and in a state of decom position, 

BANTAMS.—Siuall as is the little bantam 
fowl, it lays a proportionately larger egg 
than any other breed. It pays, also, as 
well as the others according to cost, requir- 
ing less room for suelter and yard. 

THe MERINO Sutter. —Although the 
merino is a small sheep, an advantage pos- 
sessed by the breed is that a large number 
can be kept together in one flock more eas- 
ily than can be done with some other 
breeds. 

PoraTors.—The best uiode of getting rid 
ot inferior potatoes is to teed then to the 
stock. If this be done every season the 
quality of the potatoes will be improved, 
the seed become better, and the thrift of the 
stock be greatly promoted. 

Cows AND STKERS.— Milk cows and 
steers do not require the same food, and 
should not be kept in the same pasture if it 
ean be avoided, as both kinds ot cattle will 
thrive better from the separation, while 
the labor of managing them will be les- 
sened, 

MILK.—Itis stated that in a gallon of 
skim milk there is nearly a pound of solid 
foot, almost chemically similar to the lean 
of meat. This is the tlesh of the milk, and 
there is no reason why it should not be 
eaten as a feed, just as neat is eaten, Ww ith 
the addition of any kind of pure foreign 
fat; but, being mixed with a liquid, the 


a 





lilia, | 


people are unable to appreciate it, and rare 
lv perceive the fact that it is a food atall. 
Pigs AND CLOVER.—trive the breed sows 
the run of the clover held a through the 
Summer, if possible. It is less stimula- 


ting than their vy Winter food, and will 
| keep them in health with far less fever 
than any cther food. The pigs, moreover, 
will soon learn to pick at it and eventually 
make it their staple food, ziving them size, 
health, growth, and trame, and fit them 
for the purposes of life, be that breeding or 
fattening, better than anything else. 

——~ESp << <P 

A DakKoTa psper states that while the 
woian’s suffrage Question Was Delfore the 
House there, one of the members, upon the 
call of his natne, arose and sald with digni- 
ty and firmness: “Mr. Speaker, I ain sorry 
that I canuot support this bill, but —"" At 
this moment a well-dressed lady was seen 
to bend over the gallery rail. In a loud 
voice she exclaimed: “W-i-l-bu-r!’’ He 


| 


' 


| glance: upward, It was enougu. He 
turned and said: “Mr. Speaker, 1 vote 
| aye.”” The lady was his wife, 
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A Battle for All. 

The boy or youth who mnst early use 
himself to hard work may think himselt 
unfortunate and unhappy, but in reality it 
is in most cases the best thing that fate 
could give him. The lessons then learned 
are valuable as showing how nobly the 
battle with what is irksome imay be fought 
in youth, and what precious fruits come o 
the victory. Unfortunately, iastances of 
the contrary are but too common. 

Of all the causes that give rise to useless, 
trifling, and even pernicious lives, the most 
cemmon is impatience of irksome labor in 
youthful days. No greater curse can well 
fall on & young person than the disposition 
toturn up his nose at all regular, pro- 
tracted labor, as if the only good thing in 
lite were self-indulgence. 

What a fatal defect in many a young 
person's education lies here! In the bum- 
bler ranks of lite a» boy becomes an appren- 
tice, first to one trade, then to another; but, 
hating the restraint they all impose, he 
breaks off trom them altogether, ends in 
having no trade atall, and either becomes 
a good for nothing, or picks up a precari- 
ous living in employments which may, 
perhaps, involve occasional spurts of ex- 
ertion, but no regular and sustained, no 
daily and bourly labor. 


© 


It dislike of the irksome slays its thou. 
sands in the humbler orders of society, 
what shall we say of its doings among the 
higher’ Is it not often regarded as the 
height of good tortune to be relieved from 
the need of toiling fora living and placed 
beyond the reach of what is irksome? In 
many cases, beyond doubt, it is; and rich 
men and women who have never grappled 
with the irksome and overcome it, usually 
grow up poor miserable creatures—the 
slaves of their own whims and_ passions, 
the tormentof their dependants and attend- 
ants; while they are doomed to meet, in 
another torm, that very foe trom the battle 
with whom they thought it so fortunate to 
be exempted—finding an idle lite more irk- 
some and intolerable than the life of the 
poorest child of labor. 

There is one result of a tair battle with 
the irksome which is very encouraging -- 
the irk goes out of it, and what used to be 
a toil becomes a pleasure. Not in every 
case, perhaps, but at least generally; for it 
law of habit that acts difficu,t at 
first become easy, and by becoming easy 
become agreeable. As it long 
ago, ‘‘Labor is itself a pleasure.’’ Certain 
itis that many men come to like difftcult 
tasks, and in achieving them they experi. 
ence something of the pleasure of a soldier 
who has gained a victory. 

“It is good for a man,”’ says the prophet, 
‘that he bear the yoke im his youth.”’ All 
experience bears out this remark. Ho- 
garth’s well-known pictures of the idle 
versus the industrious apprentice are just 
illustrations of what we have written. Ha. 
tred of the irksome sends a youth in the 
one direction; determination to bear it and 
overcome it, in the other. The same is the 


is the 


was said 





moral of Bunyan’s picture of Passion and 
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Patience in the Interpreter’s house. Pas- 
sion must have al! his good things at once 
—he could not endure the irksome. Pa- 
tience was content to wait, toiling away in 
the meantime at work that might be ex- 
weedingly trying. Common sense teaches 
the same lesson. 

What we have now been saying getsa 
higher application than ever in the light of 
Christianity. The battle with the irksome, 
or at least what is puturally irksome, occu- 
pies a high place in the Christian life, and 
no piomises are brighter or more inspiring 
than the promises to him that overcometh. 
In the light of Christianity not only youth, 
but the whole of this present life, becomes 
a season of discipline for the future, and 
it is only then that the full harvest shall 
be reaped of all that has been borne pa- 
tiently and done laboriously here. 

No battles with the irksome have ex- 
ceeded those of many a martyr and mis- 
sionary who have suffered the loss of al! 
things—the one in the way of patient suf. 
fering, the other in the way of patient ser- 
vice. 

Yet such are the compensations of Divine 


| grace, that probably it would have been 


owned alike by the most tormented victim 
of the Inquisition and the most self-denied 
laborer among savages and cannibals, that 
even in this present life they had been 
abundantly rewarded, in their inner expe- 
riences and enjoyments, for their suffering 
and their service. How must this feeling 
have been deepened when they heard the 
words, ‘‘Well done, good and faithiul ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’’ 
—— << . 

THERE exists in every household a short 
and easy method of testing the compara- 
tive nervousness of the sexes. Take the 
very sweetest and most domestic of men, 
the most home-loving and equable, and see 
if he can have patience with children, day 
in and day out, as can a wite much less 
gifted by nature with these fine qualities. 
The children may be the sweetest ever 
born, and yet each will be pretty sure to 
pass through stages in its development 
when its cross-questionings, its needless re- 
sistings, its chronic deafnesses, its endless 
“What?” and “Why? and ‘“‘Whom did 
you say?’’ will furnish grounds for practice 
for saintship. Not that all mothers are 
equal to this task—far from it; but when it 
comes to nerves, the average mother takes 
all this trial and pressure !n a way. that puts 
the average father to shame. Calm must 
be the spirit, hizh the purpose, of the father 
who reaches the end ot this complex task 
without a word of impatience, while the 
wife whom he calls nervous has long since 
taken off his hands the other child assigned 
to him, and has long since with deft hands 
dressed her, and given one patient, final, 
all comprehending twitch, and the whole 
thing is done. It you doubt whether men 
are, on the whole, and in their own way, 
as nervous as women, test them with get- 
ting the children ready tor school, and re- 
member that their mother does it twice a 
day at least every day of her life. 





Make God and goodness your founda. 
tions. Make your examples of wise and 
honest men. Shootat that mark. Be no 
mocker. Mocks follow them that delight 
therein. He shall be sure of shame that 
feeleth no grief in other men’s shames. 
Have your friends in a reverence, and 
think unkindness to be the greatest offense, 
and least punished among men; but so 
much the more to be dreaded, for God is 
Justiser upon that alone. Love well and 
agree with your wife; for where is noise 
and debate in the housé, there is unquiet 
dwelling. Frame well 


yourself to love | 





| 
| 


| 


and rule well and honestly your wife as | 
your fellow, and she shall love and rever. | 


ence youas her head. Such as you 
unto her, such shal] she be unto you. 
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Tue happy man is he that hath learned | 


to read himself more than all 
hath so taken out this lesson that he can 
never forget it; that knows the world, and 
cares not for it; that after many traverses 
of thought, is grown to know what he 
may trust to, and stands now equally armed 
for allevents; that hath got the mastery at 
home, so as he can cross his will without a 
mutiny, and so please it that he makes it 


books; and . 


| 


upon the great; and so can frame his 
thoughts to his estate, that when he bath 
least he cannot want, because he is as free 
trom desire as superfiuity. 

THosE poor, timorous, mistrustful mor- 
tals, who dare not believe lest they be de- 
ceived, how intensely miserable must they 
be! Imagine tbat man’s mental unrest 
who dares not trust any substance from the 
fear that it may turn outa shadew. He is 
actually and stupidly credulous in his in- 
credulity. He is always looking for a flaw 
in every statement. It is enough for ‘him 
to know that every truth may contain a 
grain of error, that every accepted fact 
may possibly be untrue. In his fear of the 
possibilities, he is blind to what is clearly 
probable. To his queer mind truth has ro 
value unless it happens to be a doubtful 
truth. He would trust no man, for the 
flimsy reason that some men have been 
found unworthy of trust. 

DvuLuL implies slowness, but not defi- 
ciency of intellect. Stupid is entirely nega- 
tive, and implies lack of perception result- 
ing from want of intellect. Silly implies 
deficiency in intellect or feebleness in char- 
acter, and is applied to words, writings, 
manners. Foolish is applied to actions, 
and refers to an abuse of the intellect, to 
neglect rather than deficiency. We blame 
aman who is foolish, have contempt for 
the man who js silly, and pity the man who 
is stupid. 

HmaLtTH brings happiness. A man or 
woman in high health, with good spirits 
and full of energy, is an immediate source 
of happiness to those with whom he or she 
associates. They cunnot resist the infec- 
tion; they are cheered, animated and en- 
couraged, their energies are called forth, 
and a positive good is conferred upon them 
without either effort or self-denial upon the 
part of the giver. 


Iris very puzzling, sometimes, to distin- 
guish between jealousy and envy, for they 
often run into one another and are blended 
together. The most valid distinction seems 
to be this, that jealousy is always personal. 
The envious man desires some good which 
another possesses; the jealous man would 
often be content to be without the good so 
that that other did not possess it. 


WE are either raised or lowered by our 
associations. Manners, temper, intellect 
and morals are all directly influenced by 
our surroundings: and those who choose 
for themselves friends of an inferior caste, 
whether of mind or of manners, of morals 
or of conduct—fall to the level] of their 
choice. 

Avorn flatterers, for they are thieves in 
disguise; their praise is costly, designing to 
get by those they bespeak; they are the 
worst of creatures; they lie to flatter, and 
flatter to cheat; and, which 1s worse, if you 
believe them you cheat yourselves most 
dangerously. 

LAUGHTER should dimple the cheek, not 
furrow the brow. A jest should be such 
that all shall be able to join in the laugh 
which it occasions; but if it bears hard 
upon one of the company, like the crack of 
a string, it makes a stop in the music. 


Ir what thou hast received from God 
thou sbarest to the poor, thou hast gained 
a blessing by the hand; if what thou hast 
taken from the poor thou givest te God, 
thou hast purchased a curse into the bar- 
gain. 

A KIND voice is like a lark’s song toa 
hearth and home. Boys and girls, use 
your guest's voice at home. Watch it day 
by day, tor it will be worth more to you 
in the time to come than the best pearl 
hid in the sea. 


It is cowardice to wish to get rid of 
everything which we do not like. Sick- 
ness and sorrow only exist to further man’s 
education in this world. They will not be 


| needed in the future. 


not a wanton; that in earthly things wishes | 


no more than nature; in spiritual, is ever 
graciously ambitious; that tor his eondition, 
stands on his own feet, not needing to leau 


PRAISE bas different eftects, according to 
the mind it meets with; it makes a wise 


Man modest, but a fool more arrogant, 


turning his weak brain giddy. 
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Trade dollars are redeemable until the 
1st of September. 

Virginia is having a ‘‘colored summer 
resort’’ fitted np. 

Kansas hasa citizen who towers to the 
height of 7 feet 4 inches. 


Ostrich raising is thriving beyond ex. 
pectations In San Diegs, Cal. 


A man in Michigan has a turkey which 
has been trained to draw a sled. 


To keep up the supply of horses in the 
United States 1, 000,000 must be bred annually. 


The government printing office at Wash- 
ington is the largest printing office in the world. 


Edison, the inventor, will not eat any 
other meat except beefsteak. He never touches 
soup. 

Never begin to read, write or sew for 
several minutes after coming trom darkuess to 
light. 


The moment you are instinctively 
prompted to rub your eyes, that moment stop using 
them. 


A delegation of Japanese officials is in 
Washington studying the auditing systems of the 
country. 


A new safety envelope has been invented 
thatcannot be tampered with without its being 
known. 


Three dogs attacked a big ow! in the 
woods near Swanton, Pa., the other night, and gor 
whipped. 


An infant, 19 days old, was successfully 
incinerated in Ciocinnati’s new crematory one day 
recently. 


A negro is suingan Athens, Ga., foun- 
dry for damages because he leta piece of iron drop 
on his own foot. 


A fall of two feet, from his porch to the 
ground, broke the neck of aresident of Bridgeville, 
Del., r@cently. 


A Michigan dentist advertises weekly the 
names of his patierts and the number of teeth ex- 
tracted for each. 


It takes the tusks of 75,000 elephants 
per year to supply the world’s piano keys, billiard 
balls and knife handles. 


Tears shed upon a coffin wil) not blot 
out the stains that may have been cast in life upon 
the stilled heart within it, 


Nirety-pound cabbages and 300-pound 
squashes are referred toin Arroyo Grande, CUal., pa- 
pers as among the recent products of that place. 


A fire cracker, exploded by a boy in a 
store of a town in a New York State, started a con- 
flagration that destroyed property to the extent of 
$75, 000. 

It we would do more for others while 
we may, we should have less regrets, when too late, 
that more had not been done when ‘‘it might have 
been.** 


The brickmakers at Terre Haute, Ind., 
have decided to imtroduce molds into the union 
brickyards that will leave upon each brick the union 
imprint. 


In the English House of Commons a 
member may sit with bis hat on, or sleep, or talk to 
his neighbor, or do almost anything else but reala 
newspaper. 

The Agricultural College of Pennsylva- 
niais prepared to make free tests of the germinat- 
ing power of such seeds as may be sent by the farm- 
ers of the State, 


There still exists at Brussels a crossbow- 
men’s guild, which was founded tn the eleventh cen- 
tury, andits members still practice with the rifles 
of the middle ages. 


A train on the Missouri Pacific road was 
stopped in Kansay recently by large hail stones, that 
tell to a depth of 14 inches, drove the engineer from 
the cab, and broke all the car windows on one aside 
of the train. 


Until 1848 it was imprisonment for any 
man in England to mention the questioa of a rise in 
wages to his employer, and it was treason in England 
for three men to meet together or combine to get 
their wages raised. 


Sarah Alice Merritt, a 13-year-old girl, 
living in Jersey City, suffered recently with tooth- 
ache, and one side of her face becaine swollen. The 
other night the abscess broke, and she bled to death 
before assistance arrived. 


The old backwoods farmer who didn’t 


know the war was over and wanted to sell a good 
negro man to pay his taxes is in trouble. He has 
been run outof every other Southern State and now 
turns up in Gilmer county, Ga. 


By charging visitors five cents each for 
a look at him and selling his photographs, a colored 
prisoner under sentence of death in Louisville, Ky., 
has amassed $80, with which he has ordered a gaudily 
trimmed coffin, and expects to be buried in fine style. 


A student of Latayette College, who 
failed to graduate, is reported to have forged 
tickets of admission toaconcert given by the grad- 
uates, and distributed them among the disreputabie 
women of Easton. The trick was discovered in time 
to prevent the tickets being used, 


A tamily living in the city of St. Louis 
had a daughter who was very ill. The members of 
this family were well acquainted with one of the 
leading advocates of faith-healingin the East, who 
made her case a subject of prayer, and wrote her a 
letter declaring that ‘she would certainly be cured, as 
the Lord had revealed itto him. The letter arrived 
in St. Louis one day after her death. 


Moundville, W. Va., is the home of a 
Mrs. Bramsono, whoisthe mother of 33 children, 27 
of whom are boys, 16 serving in the Union army dur- 
ing the late war, and 14 of them now being on the 
pension lists. Mrs. Bramson is 77 years old, and 
Congress voted her a sum amounting to several 
thousand dollarsafew years ago, in reeognition of 
her service tothe Union cause in furnishing !t so 
many soldiers. 
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AN OLD LETTER. 





BY SARAH DOUDNEY, 
I found an old letter, long lost, to-day; 
The ink \s faded, the words are few, 
Rut they speak*to my empty heart and say, 
‘ne love in your life was deep and true!'' 
And tar away from this quiet room, 
Away from this working-day world of ours, 
My soul flies out through the twilight gloom 
Toa land of glorious plains and flowers. 


Once more Tam watching the mountains shine 
In the last rich glow of a sinking sun; 

Once more [ am clasping his hand in mine, 
When the suitry hours of day are done; 

The air is full of the balmy scent 
Of odorous blossom and shadowy tree, 

And 1 muse and rest in a still content 
On the heart that ever was fond to me. 


it is but a dream that ts far too fair! 

The voice is sent, the rich light dies; 
} am here in the dim old city square, 

He sleeps In peace beneath Weatern skics; 
And I told the letter, and meekly pray 

For strength to suffer my life-long pain, 
Till Lcome at Iast to the quiet way 

That shall lead ie home to my love again, 
—— 


A Perfect Bear. . 


BY PSYCHE. 











But | never heard of such a thing’ ’ 
“f should have thought they were 
common enough,”’ 

“Why, James, I don’t mean in that way! 
[ mean I never heard of such a thing as 
your noticing what color it was, or whether 
she had any petticoats at all.” 

“My dear, you might have been sure I 
should haveremarked anything so unusual 
as that;’’and Doctor Southwell leaned back 
in his Windsor chair with a faint smile on 
his pale scholarly face, 

Ilis sister—short, plump and dark, his 
opposite in every way—with an impatient 
gesture pulled off ber sealskin cap, and 
took up a card that lay on the Doctor's 
great desk. 

“Mrs. Marchmont, 5, Ivy Walk,’’’ she 
read aloud. “I don’t understand it. Jabez 
never told me he had a niece.”’ 

Again the faint smile quivered round 
the Doctor’s lips; but, before he could 
speak, his sister struck in again. 

“Certainly, if she turns out a quiet re- 
spectable sort of person and really is any- 
thing of a musician, I would sooner Ruth 
and Minnie took lessons at home with her 
than send them into Starbridge twice u 
week to Mr. Quain. It would be less 
trouble, and cheaper, no doubt. Of course 
you did not ask her terms, James?’ 

“I did not,” replied Doctor Southwell 
quietly, as he took up the pen he had laid 
fown on his sister’s entrance. “! advised 
her to call at the Rectory soon after two, as 
| thought you would then be at home to 
se her; and I said that I had no doubt we 
should be able to find her a little employ- 
nent amongst us, it being evidently an 
object to her. She struck me as being very 
modest and simple in her way of speaking ; 
and she has a most musical voice—the first 
(\talification for a reader, if we can get her 
anything to do in thatway. Reading aloud 
and musie are her only accomplishments, 
she told me.”’ 

“There is no one in the village to read to 
hut old Mrs. Maxwell tbat I know of,” said 
Mrs. (Latimer, as she replaced the sealskin 
cap on her shining dark head—‘‘so Mrs, 
Marchmont will not make her fortune in 


\ BLUE petticoat? A blue petticost? 
/ 
d 


that line; but for music-lessons perhaps | 


we might arrange something, if she is 
really up to her business. I will look in 
about tea-time, James, and then I can tell 
you all about it—-unless you will dine with 
us to-night at seven. We expect Steenie 
down.”’ . 

Doctor Southwell shook his head. 

“No, thank you, Agatha; I shail be too 
busy to do anything but swallow acup of 
tea as best I can this afternoon. It is near 
the end of the month, and my paper for the 
Adversary has been hardly begun.” 

lle rose as he spoke, and followed Mrs. 
Latimer from his little study to the small 
‘rothie-shaped front-door of his house. It 
was a lovely spring day, and the two nar- 
row flower-borders on either side of the 
karden path were gay with sweet blossoms. 

Just by the gate stood an old gnarled 
jear-tree, a sheet of white and 


lustily. The Doctor stood still to listen, 
nodding a farewell to bis sister as she 
passed through the gate, a shower of deli- 
cate petals falling on her-dark dress and 
jacket the while. She stopped to brush 
them off, and the same little breeze that 
had shaken them down fanned the Doctor's 
cheek and stirred the thick beard already 
‘thickly sprinkled with gray. 


He lingered a minute or two more, till a | 


bend in the road hid Mrs. Latimer’s retreat- 
ing figure trom sight,then turned from the 


tinted | 
bloom; and in it a blackbird sat singing | 
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ne 


bright sunshine to the dim little study 
where he and solitude had been friends 
fcr so many years. 

Perhaps the brilliance without made the 
low passage seem darker than usual, for 
Doctor Southwell made two attempts to 
grasp the handle of his study door before 
he was successful. His lonely life had 
rather fostered a habit he had always bad 
of thinking aloud, and, as he sat down 
once more in his Windsor chair and drew 
his papers towards him, he muttered— 

“Only old Mrs. Maxwell is there, eh? 
Ah, poor Agatha !”’ 

a * * * * * 

It was past two o'clock, and Mrs. Lati- 
mer, having dispensed the roast mutton 
and rice pudding that five days out ot six 
constituted the Rectory early dinner, was 
sitting in her own particular sanctum, 
interviewing the wearer of the blue petti- 
coat, who faced her, seated in a low wicker- 
chair beside the open window. 

Mrs. Marchmont resembled nothing so 
much asa delicate pencil-sketch on tinted 
paper—hair lying in soft mouse-colored 
rings on a low brow of olive pallor, eye- 
brows and lashes of the same neutral tint, 
shading eyes ot a soft gray, features small 
and delicate in outline, a slender figure 
clothed in dark gray tweed. 


There seemed no color about her except 
the one line of bright blue showing below 
her sombre skirts which bad attracted 
Doctor Southwell’s attention. Compared 
with the Rector’s wife—brigat in color, 
trim, and plump of outline—she seemed 
like a fragile wood-anemone beside a tulip. 

In her own mind Mrs. Latimer distinctly 
disapproved of her; and in her heart of 
heart she was disappointed when Mrs. 
Marchmont, at her request, brought out. 
of the old schoolroom piano music such as 
it had assuredly never given out before. 

‘Her music is undeniable,’’ the Rector’s 
wife confessed to herself, “and she will 
evidently take whatever terms 1 offer; 
but she doesn’t look a bit like a music- 
mistress, and I don’t believe she will ever 
manage the children.” 

‘‘Have you been accustomed to teach- 
ing?’ she asked abruptly. 

The girl—she was only a girl, after all— 
turned to answer, her siender yet capable 
hands still resting upon the piano-keys, a 
dim ray of light falling through the Vene- 
tian blind upon her soft ruffled hair and 
delicate brows. Despite her timidity— 
“limpness” Mrs. Latimer called it—there 
was something unreservedly straightfor- 
ward about her. 

“No, I have never taught yet,” she re- 
plied simply; “but I think I can do so, 
because I have learnt music so thoroughly 
myself, and | have great patience. Wait- 
ing on sick people teaches one that; and I 
nursed my father for years till he died, 
and my husband through a terrible illness 
that lasted eighteen months, though the 
doctors in Australia said he would not live 
more than six when it seized him.” 

“Then you are a widow?’ said 
Latimer interrogatively. 

“Yes; 1 have been a widow two years, 
I stayed on in Australia after my husband's 
death with some people who were very 
good to me, for my health broke down 
with watching him, and [ was very ill for 
along time. I longed to come to England 
because I wanted to be near the only rela- 
tive I bave in the world—my mother’s only 
brother, who is organist of your church 
here. Tttook some time to save the passage- 
money, for I was not strong enough to give 
music-lessons then, and had to take in 
needlework instead; but I earned enough 
at last, and, now I am here, my uncle 
wishes me to stay with him, which I am 
anxious to doif lean only earn my own 
living, so as not to be a burden.” 

“And your husband—bad be no relatives 
who would do anything for you?” asked 
the Rector’s wife. 

At the words a faint pink tint flickered 





Mrs. 





in Edith Marchbmont’s vale cheeks, 
“My husband was not good to me,” she 


answered simply. “He was a gentleman 


by birth, and might have been a baronet } - 


one day if he had lived, I believe; but he 
had wasted all his money and lost all his 

friends when he went out to Australia. | 
He wasa very poor man when I married | 
him, and I was very young, and with no | 
one to advise me against accepting him.” 
She paused with a strong shudder, “sy 
want ‘to forget all that part of my life,”’ 
she went on, turning an alrnost imploring | 
look on Mrs. Latimer. “It is over, and he | 
is at rest, thank Heaven! But [ would | 
rather starve than go to his friends for | 
help; and I am young and strong, and 
have only myself to work for. Let me 
trv toteach your little girls, and I will do 


my very best.”’ g ; 
The Rector’s wife hesitated still. She 
was a kind hearted little woman in the 
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main, but conventionality was one of her 
gods. 

“Then you give me no reference?’ she 
said doubtfully. 

“Only to my uncle; I have no other 
friend in England,’’ answered the young 
widow sorrowfully. 

“T can’t think why he never told me he 
had a niece,” remarked Mrs. Latimer 
rather pettishly, reverting to her original 
grievance. She looked upon it as a right 
to be au fait as to the private affairs of 
every one in Luppingham pnarisb. 

i-dith smiled in spite ot herself. 

‘I dare say he hardly knew it himself,” 
she said apologetically. ‘My mother went 
to Australia immediately after her rmar- 
riage, and lived and died out there; and I 
have never been to England before.”’ 

She rose as she spoke; it was of no use 
prolonging the interview. Mrs. Latimer 
still wavered. 

“T have not asked your terms for music- 
lessons,” she said carelessly. 

Mrs. Marchmont colored ; evidently she 
was not a good hand at making a bargain. 

“I don’t know much about it. I would 
take whatever you thought right,’’ she 
returned quietly. 

Unconsciously she had baited her hook 
with tbe right fly at last. 

“Well, I will call on your uncle this 
afternoon,’’ Mra. Latimer said graciously ; 
“and, if what he tells me is satisfactory, 
we can see how you get on, at any rate. 
We will talk about monoy-matters after I 
have spoken to him. Good morning.” 

So the affair was settled; and, as Mrs. 
Latimer watched the slender figure of the 
stranger retreating down the drive, she 
said to herself—“A blue petticoat and a 
musical voice—James was quite right. I 
do hope Steenie won’t fall in love with 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Latimer had married a widower, 
and Stephen was her step-son, just now at 
home on leave. 

* * * a7 * ” 

Fate, so long adverse to her, seemed to 
smile on Edith Marchmont during tho first 
three months of her stay at Luppingham, 
The Rectory music-lessons proved very 
successful; and, thanks to Doctor South- 
well’s kind oflices, old Mrs. Maxwell, the 
sole invalid in the place, had interested 
herself in the young widow, and installed 
her as reader and daily companion at a 
liberalsalary. Surrounded by kind friends 
and all the happy peaceful influences of 
the country, the Australian girl seemed to 
expand like a flower hitherto nipped aid 
chilled by the cold hand of winter, anda 
faint color like the petal of a wild-rose 
tinted the fair cheeks, so wan and pale on 
her first arrival. 

“How bappy you seem!" Doctor South- 
well said to her one day, as he stood beside 
her under a great lime-tree on the lawn of 
Mrs. Maxwell’s house, where he 
frequent visitor; for, though ill-health had 
compelled him to relinquish his profession 
ten years before, he still attended and pre- 
acribed for some of his old patients as a 


was a 


friend. 

It was a glorious afternoon, and the 
invalid’s couch had been wheeled out that 
shoe might enjoy the baliny perfume of the 
air. She was dozing now, wrapped in 
fleecy white shawls, and Edith sat beside 
her in a cool gray linen dress, a great bunch 
of creainy honeysuckle in her lap, and a 
gaudy Chinese fan in one hand, ready to 
fan away any intrusive fly that threatened 
to disturb the sleeper. 

“[fow happy vou seem ’ Dr. Southwell 
repeated ; and edith answered— 

“Yes, lam happy. I waht nothing; I 
am content. When IT think how sad 
hopeless I used to be, | dread sometimes 
that I shall wake up and find it all a 
dream. And I owe it all to you!’ she 
added gratefully. 

Hle shook his head. 


anal 





“You owe it to your own happy unse! fish 
disposition, I think,” he responded gently. 
Mrs. Marchmont flushed with pleasure. 
“| liked to be praised,”’ she said frankly 
-ahe stood somewhatin awe of the grave 
Doctor, and vet somehow his approval Was 
very pleasant -‘“‘but I 
J.ittle things please me greatly, and my 
spirits are naturally good, I think. You 
would not believe how gay I feel this after 
and yetif [told you the reasons I | 


don’t deserve it. 


Noon | 


| am sure you would think me very silly.” 


“J must hear them hefore I judge,’’ he 
returned, smiling a little; and she smiled 
too. 

“Well, then, in the I 
played the last piece of music I taught hei 


without a mistake this morning, and Murs 


first place, Rutt 


cD 


of honeysuckle and a cabbage-leaf of wild 
strawberries from Hinchly Wood, I shall 
put the honeysuckle in an old blue jug I 
know of on uncle Jabez’s supper-table 
when I go home, and the strawberries in a 
cut-glass dish with cream poured over 
them. I do like to bave a-4ittle surprise 
for him if Pecan, he is so good tome. But’ 
—interrupting herself—‘“‘you wou!d think 
all this very frivolous, would you not? 
Fancy being made happy by six yards of 
pink cotton, a bunch of flowers, and a 
handful of fruit!” 

She paused abruptly, her eyes attracted 
suddenly to the entrance-gate, through 
which passed at that moment a young man 
in a shooting-coat, with a fox-terrier at his 
heels, The Doctor looked up too, 

‘Tt is “‘Steenie,’’ he said; and a regretful 
look passed over his usually calm face, 

Ndith saw it, and spoke with a sudden 
impulse, 

“Don't go!’ she pleaded. ‘He will stay 
all the afternoon if no one else is here; 
and we don’t want him. Pray don’t go!” 

So Doctor Southwell stayed. 

* * o . * 

“T cannot imagine what has come over 
James.”’ 

Mrs. Latimer was knitting away at a 
plain-looking gray petticoat when she made 
this remark, and opposite to her, hemming 
a lilac cotton pinafore, sat Edith March- 
moni. The young music mistress made 
herself useful in many ways at the Rectory 
now, and, thanks to her persistent discour- 
agement of Stephen Latimer’s very press- 
ing attentions, had become a prime favorite 
with the Rector’s wife. 

“T never saw any one so changed,"’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Latimer, evidently full of her 
subject. “Ever since that mysterious visit 
to London about six weeks ago, going off 
so suddenly without telling any one why 
or wherefore, he has held himself com- 
pletely aloof; and before he went he was 
more genial and inclined to come amongst 
us than I have ever known him. There 
be some reason for such a sudden 
Surely you noticed it, 


must 
change. have 
Edith 2?’ 

The formal “Mrs. Marchmont’’ had been 
dropped long since, and the young widow 
was ‘Edith’ to every one at the Rectory 
now. 

“I donot think Doctor Southwell looks 
well,’”’ she answered evasively. 

“1 don’t know anything about his looks,” 
rejoined Mrs, Latimer rather snappishly — 
“his manners are what lam thinking of. 
He seems quite to resent one’s even going 
to see him now; and, as to coming here, or 
joining in any one’s plans liy-the-bye 
did you ask him again about the penny 
reading when he came to Mrs, Maxwell 
yesterday ?”’ 

idith hesitated, 

“[ did not see the 
she answered rather unwillingly. 

“Not see him? Why, I thought he went 
there every day since her last attack ie 
exclaimed Mrs. Latimer, in surprise, 

Edith found it of no use to fence any 
longer. 

“hie did come, but 
after he knew [ bad gone home,’ she ex- 
plained desperately. “Mrs. Latimer, I 
I believe ,our brother does not like 

strangers. [ don’t know what it 
jam afraid he must be angry with 
ble is, 


Doctor yesterday,” 


late in the evening, 


think 
to meet 
ean be; 
me for something as you Say, quite 
changed.”’ 

though it were a relief to 
in fact, 
in secret over 


she spoke A” 
discuss the subject with some one 


she had fretted a good deal 





the chill manner and altered looks of this 
kind Mrs, 


. ! aere aire 
Latimercould answer, Ivdith began ayain 


onee friend ot hers Lefore 


“] met Doctor Sonthwell by accident 


thix morning as [ came here; lcame round 
by the lane to see if there were any black 


berries ripe enough for the et ildren to 
rather I don't think’’ her voice trem hbied 
| " ttle, but she paused, and then went on 
resolute. ¥ “T don’t think he wo d have 
stepped to speak to hie ata lam sure he 
did not wish to do so hut | wanted te 
| know his real opinion of Mrs Max we) ' 
am afraid myself she will not live long 
and I was anxious to ask him, as you 
wished, about taking part in the penny 
reading She stopped abruptiyv,. 
“Well, what did he sav?” asked the 
Pector’s wife curiously 
“Hie said ' She stopped again; evi 
| dently the interview had not beena pleas 
antone. “Ife said that, as regarded Mrs, 


Maxwell, | must make my inquiries of 


Mr. Holland, as he had arranged vesterday 
that he hie 


instead of binmiseif; 


suldin future attend her reyniar 


andl, as to the read 


roe ; Pr, s weaie e hac given } 4 sister A 
Latimer said it was really very credita'le inige, he aid hi i 
Pr Ys i rag lf very pre tty | cle ded negative on the asubieet yesterd 
| then rave made myself a vers y | | | : | | 
i y its well, ar " rand he Loped not to bes ! 
pink cotton yown, anil it f u6 and I rh : bg a , 
| . ome e pg it ‘ ial I i | 
look nice in it; and, lasily, Tim, the gar- | ! a 
' ‘ 
dener'’s bov. bas just brought me this bhuneh rk a " 
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THE SATURDAY 











upon i 


t 
‘He is a bear,’’ declared Mrs. Latimer | 


decisively, as she rolled up her knitting 
and stuck the two pins into the gray ball 
as viciously as tbeugh it conld feel being 
stabbed—‘a perfect bear, ouly fit for the 


Zoological Gardens; and I shal! tell biim | 


so at the first epportunity 1 have, you may 
depend upon it!” 
? * e * - * 

It was late autumn. The air wae full of 
the scent of dying flowera and over-ripe 
fruit; the mornings and evenings were 
ehill, and not half a dozen yellow leaves 
lingered on the branches of the one horse- 
chestnut-tree in Jabez Strong's little gar- 
den, 


brown with decaying leaves, Edith March- 
mont paced, a large black solt felt hat 
crushed down carelessly upon her fair 
brows, along black cloak gathered round 
her slender figure. 

Old Mra, Maxwell! bad been dead atnonth 
and more, and Mra, Marchinont was to leave 
Luppinghbam on the morrow as resident 
cxnpanion to a lady in # distant county. 
Her farewells had ali been said. Sbe had 
received tearful embraces trou the Rectory 
children; regretful wishes had been uttered 
by Mrs, Latimer that she was not compe- 
tent to undertake their entire education; a 
kind good-bye had been spoken by the 
quiet tittle Rector—the same by hall a 
dozen oF 80 poor cottagers to whom she tad 
offered sinall kindnesses or rendered littie 
services during ber six imooths’ residence 
amongst them. Thera was nothing imore 
to be done till she took leave of her kind 
old uncle on the morrow. 

Only oné6 person in the village had not 
bidden her God-speed; aud, a8 she walked 
rapidiv up and down the narrow garden 
path, amongst the cbhrysanthemuins and 
the ever fading and falling brown jeaves, 
a desire to know the reason of Doctor 
Southwell'’s sudden change of tanner, 
which had haunted ber for weeks, became 
all at once a resolve to diseover it if possible, 
and so to set ber mind at rest before she 
leit Luppinghatn., 

“He cannot mind ty going to say good- 
bye,’ she repeated over and over to herself, 
as she walked through the garden gate and 
alony the quiet lane that led to the Doctor's 
house, “Before I yo there cannot be any 
hari in my asking him to forgive met I 
have offended biim in any way. [le 1s so 
much older than I, and he used to be so 
kind once!" 

Doctor Southwell was sitting, as usual, 
alone io bis study, bis great desk loaded 
with books aud papers of all sorts and sizes 

-recent pamphiets, reviews, note-Looks— 
all the paraphernalia of a literary student 
surrounding him in tempting profusion, 
Hie was not busy however; on the contrary, 
he appeared quite unoccupied, for tue ink 
in his pen was dry, and the shabby little 
paper-koife he always used war laid across 
the new magazine that lay open betlore 
hima, 

lt his books, those silent companions, 
could have spokeo, they would have told 
how the D ctor spent inany an apparently 
idle bal!-hour seated a8 now, with one long 
thin pale band shading his thoughtful 
brows; be towbhom the day and half the 
bight at one time seemed hardly long 
enough for tbe literary labor iu which he 
delighted, appeared to have given hitnself 
over of late to long fits of abstraction, as 
though he were pondering soime difficult 
question to which be could find no satistac- 
tory answer, 

In reply toatimid tap at the study-door 
he called out *Comein!” and bis inquiring 
yaze, directed towards the intruder, chauyed 
toa look of extreme surprise, alinost dis- 
tress, when Edith Marechimont entered 
quietly. 

She paused irresolute half-way between 
the table and the door, a pale gleam of 
October sunlight streaming through the 
open ivy-shaded window upon her biack 
dress, her pale face, the few straggling 
autuion flowers she beld in her hands, 

Perhaps the expression of bis face repelled 
her, for she suook her head at the seat that 
he gravely placed for ber, and remained 
standing, with one hand resting upon the 
atudy-table, speaking with a subdued haste 
quite foreign to her usually rather languid 
manner, 

“Sur,” she began, “I am going away trom 
here to-inorrow, and IT bave said) good-bye 
toall my kind friends excepting you. “It 
sees to me that leannot leave without 
thanking you forall the trouble you took 
tw gel ine employinent when first I came 
to Luppinghatm, 
iy kind trieod Mra, Maxwell died 80 soon, 
and that fate bas thrown me on the world 
again.” 

She paused, then, finding he 
answer, wentlon agaln resolutel y— 


sav, and that bas made ine venture to come 
here, 
chanyed, vou seem sO anxious to avoid 
speaking tooreven looking at ine, that I 
cannot belp tearing Limust in sou.e way 
have unintentionally annoyed or offended 
you; and, although [cannot imagine how 
lean bave done so, 1 wantto tell you how 
sorry T aus, and to beg vou will torgive 
ine betore | yo,’’ 

She ceased, and waited for a reply, an 








‘it is a pity that you could not remain 


amongst us bee, where you bave made 
| yourself much beloved. here was a time 
——"’ His voice failed; be paused to re- 
| cover it, and at that moment a heavy siiver 
| pracelet, Edith’s sole ornament, unclasped 
itself frou: her wrist and fell noisily at bis 





| feet. 


lustinetively Doctor Southwell stooped 


to pick it up—stooped twice, thrice, unsuc- 
| cessfully, in a feeble, groping, uncertain 


| ti t l 
Up and down the narrow path, morst ona | trifling actious that ba 


sort of way, although tue bracelet lay 
shining close to bis grasp. HKaising bi:nself 
at length with a weary impatient sigh, bis 
eyes, till now averted, met Eaith’s. In 
that moment the reason for all his altered 
looks and ways, the cause of a huodred 
struck her as 
strange, flashed across ber suddenly with 
terrible distinctness—the Doctor was almost 
blind! 

Edith Marchimont burst into a flood of 
tears. He sat down lu his great chair, and 
held out bis band to her with a faint smile, 

“Edith,”’ he said, “vou have found out 
my secret. It seems ] shall not be able to 
keep it much longer.” 

She flung berself upon her knees beside 
hitn, and took his hand in both hers. 

“Ob, sir,” she sobbed, “why didn’t you 
tell us? How could you go on letting 
every one think you changed and unkind, 
while all the tive such a heavy affliction 
was coming upon you—when, if we had 
only known, every one would have tried 
to inake it lighter?” She spoke passion- 


{ ately, still sobbing. 


“My dear,”’ be responded gently, “1 bave 
only iately learnt that 1 was incurable— 
only since that visit to London which 
roused wy sister’s curiosity 80 iwuch, 
Before that, though I felt inv sight was 
tailing, I fancied it could be cured by an 
operation; but I put off going Lo an oculist 
month atter month unt: " He hesi- 
tated, then went on, “1 think, as you bave 
found out one of my secrets, I must tell 
you the other. When first you came here, 
my dear, so friendless and so unfit to battle 
with the world, you interested ine more 
than any woman I had ever seen, and it 
struck me that, although IT was so much 
older and graver than you, it would be ny 
great Lbappiness to offer you a bome and a 
love that was at any rate sincere. When I 
had once decided to do this, I lost no time 
in obtaining a@ first-class opinion about my 
sight, and I went up to town, as vou know, 
‘The oeculist’s verdict has been a great blow; 
but from the hour he told me he could do 
nothing for ine ] determined to give up all 
hopes with regard to yourself; and my aim 
in avoiding you as tnuch as possible has 
been that you should leave here without 
your tender heart being distressed with the 
knowledge of mny heavy trial.”’ 

“But I am not going now! Oh, surely 
you will not seud me away!” cried Edith 
wildly. ‘Let me stay, pray—pray let 
me!" 

“What, to link your fate with a blind 
inan?”? he asked incredulously, yet with a 
deep joy shining in his sad face, 

“I will be your eyes,” sLe answered 
spl Ve 

ile drew her to hiin, and there was a 
long silence. 

“Wiat will Mrs, Latimer say ?’’ whis- 
pered Edith, at length. 

The Doctor siniled, 

“She will say I could see well enough, 
at any rate, to notice you wore a blue petti- 
coat the first tine we inet,’’ he auswered 
tenderly. 








For Each Other. 
BY J. P. THATCHER, 





HESTON, who do you suppose was the 
belle of Mrs, Allen’s ball?” inquired 

) Mrs. Viney. 

“My dear sister, you know I do not tre. 
quent balis, and consequently do not nuin- 
ber very many belles atmong iny eircle of 
acq Uaintances,”’ 

“But you know this one, or used to, 
Have you forgotten Margaret Castlemaine?” 

“Maryaret Castlemaine! That child a 
belle?” 

“Why not? She is notsuch achild. She 
must bo eighteen, at least, Cheston.”’ 

“True; it is four years since last I saw 
her. Isshe prettv, Helen?” 

“She is more than that,” she replied, 
thoughtfally. 








It is miy mostiortune that | 


“Handsome, then?” 

“No; not handsome. That does not de- 
scribe ber, She is lovely!’ exclaimed tre 
lady, impulsively. 

“And yet she was avery quiet-looking 


| girl.” 


nade no | 


Your kind inanner to me has so | 


} tlop to her studies and 


eager questioning look upon her face. He | 


seemed touched by her evident distress, 
“My dear,” te sad gently, “you have 
not offended me at all—far from it—and I 
have nothing to forgive. The truth is that 
Tfind | inades mistake in trving sometime 
ago to change the only sort of life for which 
I aus in reaitty fitted, and | bave lately been 
attempting to rectify that mistake as far as 
Ican.” He waite «a moment, then went 
on in lighter tones, “I do trust you may 
succeed and be happy where you are going. 


“But she always bad beautiful eyes, so 
clear and trusting. She is an undoubted 


| belle, and has improved amazingly.”’ 
“There is another thing that Il want to | 


“You surprise ine!’ said Chestou Dale. 
“That litthe girl a belle?” 

“She is demure still, after a fashion. I 
do not wonder that she is stich a favorite. 
She was engaged in every dance,” said 
Mrs. Viney, smiling, 

“and so Margaret Castlemaine bas be- 
come @& butterfly of fashion,’’— speaking 
thoughtfully. “IT bad supposed ber devo- 
her passion tor 
music night bave fitted her for something 
nobler’? 

“My dear, ridiculous 


brother,’’ cried 


| Mrs. Viney, with a half-vexed iauga, “how 


vou do love to rail at our dancing-parties! 
Believe me, it would be quite ln possible 
to imagine the girl trivolous, merely be. 
cause she enjoyed au evening of dancing. 
] daresty she can appreciate other things 
all the better for that.’’ 

“She is not frivolous, then?’ 

“Impossible, with such a face, 
loug and pleasant chat with 


Margaret's 
mother, 





I had a 


I also snatched the opportunity | confessed 
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to say a few words to ree, They 
pressed me to call, and I shall gladly avail 
myself of the invitation. They are delight- 
tul people! Margaret interests me. 

Her brother arose and went to the win- 
dow: be stood looking out; at length he 
said, musingly, “And | presuine the young 
lady is tn for a season of balls and parties?” 

“And the opera and theatre. Yes, I sup- 

ao; London is a gay city.” 

“And you think she enjoys such things?” 
queried Cheston Dale, quietly. 

“I was delighted with the sight of her 
happy face; she showed her enjoyment of 
it mos; frankly, and as all young girls 
should do. She fiitted around the room 
like asunbeam, and yet—and yet there is 
a tinge of pretty reserve about her that 
renders ber very fascinating.” 

“Forgive my curiosity,” exclaimed the 
young man, noticing bow earnestly his 
sister spoke, 

“You must meet her, Cheston, although 
I dare say she will not approve of you. 
She has ber likes and dislikes, I have no 
doubt,” remarked Mra, Viney, « little 
wickedly. 

Her handsome brother turned and swniled 
quietly at the speaker. 

“Perhaps she will not approve of me,” 
he said; *‘she will doubtiess think ine very 
taine compared with her bal!-rooimn friends,” 

Her sister stole a little adiniring glance 
at him. ‘The word ‘tame’ could never 
have been applied to Cheston Dale; his 
dark eyes were fall of spirit and energy. 

Mrs, Viney took up a piece of fancy work 
aod busied herself with it thoughtfully. 
At length sbe said, “How old are you, 
Cheston?”’ 

“Just thirty-two, Does that seein a great 
age—or would it to a young girl, for in- 
stance ?”’ a 

There waa a vein of real earnestness 
under the light tone. 

“I can hardly say. However, I believe 
wost young girls aelight to converse with 
men much older than themselves; it flat- 
ters their vanity.”’ 

“And is Margaret vain?” 

‘Margaret?’?’ — arching ber eyebrows, 
“Were we speaking of Margaret, dear?” 

Chester flushed and laughed, ran his 
fingers through his sbort curly bair, and 
cried, ‘Helen, you are a sad tease, and I 
bave tarried too long. I must leave you 
now, I shall be due at the office soon, 
Good worning.’’ 

His sister looked after the tall, erect 
tigure froin her seat in the prettily-draped 
windows, 

“He is a dear good fellow! 1am sure 
any girl would feel proud to receive atten- 
tion trom such a inan as Cheston,’’ mused 
she, Working inany pleasant thoughts into 
the gay embroidery. ‘1 wish 1 could in- 
terest bim in someone—Maryaret Castie- 
inaine, for instance. It would prove very 
beneficial to him. Now society bores biu ; 
he does not care to yo out, and is conse- 
quently losing all bis friends. I[t is a 
shame for such aman to bury himself so 
completely in business; he needs rousing. 
Other girls cannot interest hin; Margaret’s 
face has won my heart—it will win her 
many hearts; perbaps Cheston——” 

But the entrance of the lady’s husband 
puta stop to castle-building; their conver- 
sation drifted into other clannels, 

Mrs. Vincy was a Jady who usually car- 
ried out her plans. She made a most 
enjoyable call on the Castlemaines, and 
wartinly urged both ladies to visit her, 
telling Margaret to come just as often as 
the mood prompted her, 

Cheston Dale did not chance to meet the 
girl tor several weeks, Oue evening bis 
sister exclaimed, suddenly, ‘Tom, will you 
go with me to the Castlemaines’? I must 
return a piece of music; I promised Mar- 
garet She should bave it to-day, but had 
quite forgotten it.”’ 

‘*My dear Helen,’ rep'ied her husband, 
“T have some writing I ust do this even- 
ing; send one of the servants,’’ 

“No; that would not do. Will you go, 
Cheston ?” 

“To the Castlemaines’?” 

“Yes. Please do; I am very anxious 
Margaret should have the music.”’ 

“IT will go if you like,” replied ber 
brother very quietly. 

*You are a good fellow!” cried the lady, 
in tones ot approval. 

And, sbortly after, they were wending 
their way to where the Castlemaines lived. 

Margaret was seated in the drawing- 
room, She arose, and embraced Helen 
Viney, and then turned and regarded 
Cheston with questioning eyes. f 

“Must I introduce you two? Margaret, 
have you forgotten my brotner Cheston?” 
asked Mrs, Vincy. 

**No, indeed!’ holding out a small hand, 

Cheston took the small band in bis, and 
then they seated themselves, The three 
were s00n chatting sociably together. Mrs, 
Castlemaine joined the party, and Cheston 
found himself conversing earnestly with 
the young girl. Frivolous? He thought 
he had never looked intoa more earnest 
or truer face. Sue was gleeful and light- 
hearted, too; her merry laugh was pleasant 
to listen to, Evidently she did not dislike 
him; her recollections of old times must 
have left an agreeable impression. 

Cheston Dale was not treated as though 
he were a stranger. 

“You were very good to ine,” she said, 
earnestly, ‘What delightful rides those 
were! I could study twice as well for the 
out-of-door exercise,’’ 

“Do you ride still?” 

“Ob, yes! with brother Hal.” 

“May | join you some day?” 

“We should be pleased to bave you.” 

“And you are fond of dancing, I hear?’’ 

“Yes, indeed! And you?” 

“I have not waltzed for three years,”’ he 
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“You became tired of it?’’ 

“Very tired.” 

“I cannot imagine it,” she exclaimed. 
‘To waltz with a partner who dances wel! 
is a dream of pleasure; the gliding motion 
exhilarates me, and then, you know, I 
always did love music, and some waltzes 
fairly throb with melody.” 


+ “I know; I used to feel the charm, and, 


rbaps,” glancing (own at her—*pernaps, 
Margaret, ny /ove for it may revive. I am 
sure I should enjoy a waltz with you.” 

He spoke im eagle 

The girl smiled in an innocent fashion, 
and said, naively, ‘*You have no idea how 
well I waltz.” 

“Oh, yes, I have! 1} can fancy a waltz 
with you might prove quite a poem,” he 
exciaiined, while a slight flush crept over 
bis cheeks, and bis dark eyes bea:ned with 
pleasure. 

A little shyness stole over Margaret; her 
friend feared that he bad frightened her ; 
he had not meant to spexsk so ardently, 
His next retmark was quietly spoken. 

*And you retain your love ior music?” 

“It increases with each year,” she replied, 
gravely; ‘‘but with each year I feel how 
very littie I know of it.” 

‘A favorable sign. You are progressing, 
no doubt.” 

“Yes, { believe I am; but still bow 
much there is to Jearn!"’ 

A little thougbttul pause ensued. 

Mrs. Castlemaine was conversing confi- 
dentially with Helen Viney; she was heard 
to remark, ‘*You would like Madaine Jay; 
she is an expert; she designed the white 
embroidered silk dress that Margaret will 
wear at the garden party next week.”’ 

A bewitching sinile stole over Margaret's 
tair face; she looked distractingly pretty as 
she cried, saucily, “Ob, mamma, pray do 
not mention garden or dancing parties 
while Mr. Dale is present! He has given 
up all such vanities,” stealing a very mis- 
chievous glance at him. 

Something in the smiling look Cheston 
bent upon Margaret caused her to drop her 
saucy eyes; tbe color deepened in her soit 
cheeks; a very pretty picture she inade; 
and then Helen Vincy said, “Yes; Cheston 
spends his evenings at home—he abbors 
society.” 

Margaret bad forgotten ber momentary 
shyness. She looked thoughtful tor a 
inoment, and then said, in # hall-frightened 
tone, ‘Then be is a woman-hater!’’ 

Tie remark sounded strangely coming 
from such sweet lips. 

It was no wonder the young man cried, 
with some energy, “Not a bit of it, Miss 
Margaret! Helen, whata remark! And I 
have just been engaging this young lady 
for a waltz!’’ 

His sister opened her eyes at him, and 
then said, discouteatedly, ‘“‘Chestou is a 
great care to me. I do not like to see tim 
leading such a bumdrum life, I wish he 
would marry.’’ 

‘That sister of mine is somewhat out- 
spoken,’’ thought Cheston Dale, while a 
slow flush that was not altogether indigna- 
tion mounted to his cheeks, 

He glanced at Margaret. 

“And what is your opinion, Miss Mar- 
garet?’’ he asked, smiling, as he imet the 
soft, ratber childish, eyes fixed upon bim, 

“T think those who remain single are 
much happler,’’ sne said, thoughtfully. 

‘“‘and why, child?” 

‘*Because they are free,’’ she said, rather 
earnestly; “they are not » you know.” 

“Caged !"’ he exclaimed, and he was 
smiling at her; and again his smile, tinged 
with mischief, brought the color to the gir!’s 
cheeks, There was soine tenderness in the 
sinile, too; it rendered the inan’s face most 
attractive, 

The mischief vanished, but the tender- 
ness remained, as he said, thoughtfully, 
“And yet it is the old, old story over and 
over again. When iove comes, we do not 
feel that we bave lost our freedom, but 
rather that we begin to live at last,’’ 

He spoke earnestly, and Margaret thought 
that she had never seen her friend looking 
more inanly. 

She was rather silent for a moment; then 
springing up she crossed the room, and 
seated herself at the piano; and Cheston 
joined her there. 

Picking up a piece of music, be turned 
the leaves iu an idle fashion. 

“Margaret, play something for me, won’t 
you?” be asked, persuasively. 

The small fingers wandered over the 
keys fora moment, and then commenced 
# little selection. It was like the girl her- 
self, tender and winsome, with here snd 
there a touch of pathos, and sometimes 4 
deeper chord of passion. 

Absorbed in b«r music, Margaret did not 
know that she was giving Cheston Dale an 
excellent opportunity of studying ber; sbe 
did not know that he was thinking bers a 
lovable face indeed, lit by those trustiul 
eyes, 

She turned to him when the last chords 
had been struck, and was unprepared for 
the full, approving glance; it was a pleasant 
oae to meet, ant Margaret favored the 
young man with a smile of such sunny 
sweetness thai he then and there longed 
to foid ber in his arms, 

But it was not uatil be bad left that he 
realized what an evening of bappiness Le 
had had. 

His sister’s sole remark to bim was, 
“Cheston, don’t say after this that every- 
thing bores you. Your face was almost as 
bright as Margaret's this evening.” ; 

“Margaret—a pearl—she is weil named,’ 
he said, thougbtfully, and then managed 
to lead his sister into conversing on other 
topics. 

He soon tell into a friendly way cf callin: 
















































at the Castlemaines’, He was not often 
fortunate enough to find Margaret alone; 
she bad many friends, and treated them 
all in a frank, pleasant fashion; but Ches- 
ton was pleased to note that the shade of 
reserve, 8o natural to her, never became 
apparent when in conversation with him; 
she greeled him as au old and welcome 
friend. 


Toe young man was not slow at perceiv- | 


ing what Margaret’s inexperienced eyes 


failed to pote, that among the many who | 


called upon ber two or three evinced more 
than a casual interest in the piquant warm- 
hearted girl. It chated Cheston; he could 
not endure to think that any other man 
should dare to think of his Margaret. His 
Margaret? Yer; Cheston loved bis little 
friend; he was restless enough when away 
from her; aud most unutteravly happy in 
her presence, he realized that Margaret was 
the lightof his eves, To touch ber soft 
hand, to look Into her lovely eyes, was 
happiness indeed. What aslignt child she 
looked, for all her eighteen years! fo 
meet ber, to be near her, Cheston became 
as gay a8 any ol them. 

Ile was waltzing with Margaret Castle- 
inaing one evening, thinking what bliss it 
was to guide ber little feet through the 
throng, leading her witn that firm, steady 
grace that bespeaks the experienced waltzer, 
when the girl spoke, 

“Ami so waltzing bores you?” speaking 
a little archly. 

“No, Margaret, I love it, 
music unutterably sweet ?’’ 

“And so sad,” she said,in a plaintive 
voice, 

‘Are you sad, Margaret?” 

“Call ine Miss Castlemaine, please,’ she 
sait, in a hall!-laughing, ball-iuiperative 
tone. 

‘| could not; you are just ‘Margaret’ to 
ie,’ he replied, stunply. 

“But remember 1 anu no longera child; I 
am quite grown up. I do not call you 
‘Cheston’.”” 

*T wish you would,’ he exclaimed, 

“But Ll won't,” piaytully. 

‘Margaret "said the deep voice, 

“Miss Castiemaine, if you please, Mr, 
Dale.”’ 

‘Margaret, don’t 
would jast for ever?’ 

“No, indeed!” with emphasis, 

“And why not?” 

“T have promised the next to Mr. Gra- 
hvin—he waltzes superbly,” said the sweet 
voice, 

* Better than I do, no doubt,”’ said 
ton regrettully, teeling pained. 

“Not better—almost as well,’’ said Mar- 
ygaret, naively, and half involuntarily Ches- 
ton Dale drew her closer; the little admis- 
sion had filled him with pleasure. 

Later in the evening he met Margaret 
coumllig Outof the couservatorgy, She did 
not see hin. He heard ler escort exclaim 
in broken tones, ‘And is that ‘no’ tinal ?’’ 

“Tt is final,’’ said her trembling voice. 

Cheston noticed how pale the girl was. A 
look of pity and sorrow curved her sweet 
lips. lle was soon hovering around her in 
a protecting fasinon. The joy of the eve- 
hing seemed to have vanished for Margaret, 
she was wisttul and quiet, Cheston Dale’s 
heart swelled with love as he looked at her. 

tle could not sigep that night, but resi- 
lessiy wondered if Margaret would answer 
him so cruelly, but he refused to think of 
such a catastrophe, and at length fell into a 
troubled sleep, to dream that Margaret and 
lie were separated by a heartless totber, 
who had chesen another suitor for her 
daturnter, 

ife eomforted himself the next day by 
the thought that Mrs, Castiemaine was not 
heartless, and that dreams are said to go by 
contraries, 

“Cheston,” remarked his sister, one eve- 
ning, “1 am of the opinion that Margaret 
woes Out altovether too much, I met her 
to-day, and it struck ine that she was look- 
ing thin and pale,’’ 

“She is very yay,” observed the young 
Inan, quietly. 

“Yes, apd parties and late hours will 
Wear upon the most robust,’ pursued Mrs, 
Viney, and Margaret, although not a bit 
delicate, is not remarkably robust. J must 
Speak to Mrs, Castlemaine about it,’’ and, 
aiter « pause, **Do you know, I tieard some 
one prophesy that Miss Margaret Castle- 
tnaine would be engaged by the close o! 
this, her first season.” 

The young man was silent; his ciacek 
colored with emotion. 

Sefore he eould reply, his sister eontin 
ued, “The insufterable gossips tientioned 
the natines of two or three whowui they 
thought might stand an ever chance of win- 
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ning her favor. Yours was not among 
then,”? she added, sottly, and rather Uunid 
ly, 


“And vet, before the season closes, Mar- 
varet will find ime at her teet!’? exclaune! 
Cheston Dale, while a luminous expression 
stole into his fine eyes, and the flush deep- 
ened on his cheek. 

“Cheston,” cried hissister, “you must win 
her! You were made tor one another!” 

Tom Viney’s entrance changed the eon- 
Versation, in which, let it be understood, 
Cheston took but little part, and when le 
did speak, answered at random, drawing 
the attention of bis brother-in-law upou 
hit for his absent-minded replies. 

“Old man, you’re in love!’ Tom 
nounced ; and Cheston roused hiwselt and 
Shook off bis pleasant reverie. 

It was at an evening reeeption that tle 
Young tnan next saw Margaret Castlemaine. 
He was conversing with «a witty and bt an- 
ful Woman, but mmanaging to keep anu eye 
on the door, wondering restiessivy whiat 
Kept Margaret, when she entered with ber 
usyal quiet grace, Someone had Kpoken to 
'erand she had replied, and was similing 
1 au innocent tashion, 


an- 
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Cheston thought he had never before seen 
ber look so beautitul. But when the smile 
(died away he noticed her expression was 
one of sadness, It inoved him powerfully, 
he longed to drive it away. 

She was soon surrounded by friends, and 
to less Sympathetic eves, would have ap- 
peared happy enough, 

She greeted Cheston’s approach with a 
bright smile, and tor a time the shade of 
sadness seemed to quite leave her. 

Later in the evening, a8 Cheston stood in 
the doorway, the inan next to him said to 
another, “Is not Miss Castlemaine lovely 
this evening?” 

‘She is exquisite,” replied the other, “bui 
atriflesad. Did you observe it? I wonder 
if that young Thornby 1 not responsible 
for that?’’ 

“Thornby ?” 

“Yes; he proposed to ber, you know, and 
was refusea,”’ 

“Foolish girl! 
wealtby.”’ 

“Yes; but it seeins Mias Castlemaine is a 
Bensible girl, and jooked at the man and 
not at his wealth, Thornby, of course, did 
not come uptothe mark, and she refused 
him, It seeined he raved and tore his. hair 
in true inélodamatic style, even threatening 
tw put an end to his lileif sue would not 
have hiu. He made quite a scene I be- 
heve,’’ 

“The cowardly puppy! Fancy badger- 
ing a girl like Margaret Castlemaine!” ex- 
claimed the other, indignantly. 

“She need not alaria herself ; he is too 
much of a coward to do himself serious in- 
jury. Upon my word, tnere he is now, 
looking remarkably well, too, considering 
the vlow to bis vanity. Ah, le has ad- 
vanced (0 speak to her !”’ 

But Cheston cross@ the room and reached 
Margaret’s side first. Ste took bis arm 
witha smile of relief, tHe led her away, 
conflicting emotions rendering it difficult 
for itn Lo speak, 

With a little fluttering sigh, the girl ex- 
claimed, “Oh, bow tired [ aim of it aii!’ 

“Would you like to go home, Margaret? 
I will take you there if you wish.’’ 

*Yes—take me home she said, looking 
releved. “But we must hunt for mania,’ 

That lady was sevon found, Tue three 
bad rather a silent ride home, Once there, 
Mrs, Castlemaine mounted the stairs, and 
Cheston Dale tollowed Margaret into the 
drawing-room, <A good tire glowed in the 
grate, the tinted laups shed forth an at- 
tractive light. 

With a sigh of relief Margaret sank into 
one of her favorite cushioned chairs, and 
Cheston exerted himseif to amuse and 
divert her. He succeeded well; her smiles 
returned, the old inerry laugh rang out. 
Bat when at length he arose to yo, the 
sober expression stole over Margaret’s face. 
It touched Cheston amazingly; be had not 
meant to tell ber of his love so soon, think- 
ing she had exeitement enough; but he 
longed to comfort her, and with a sudden 
impulse went to her side and put his aris 
round her, 

“Yon want to cry,’? he whispered, ‘‘and 
don’t dare, even before your old friend, 
Cheston Dale. Margaret, I love you 
dearly!" 

The answer to that was a shower of tears, 
Cheston noticed with delight that she did 
not shrink trom bint; perhaps the protect- 
ing clasp of that strong arm round ber 
coinforted the girl. Her tears did not last 
long; she was quiet for a moment, then 
made an effort to release lerself, but 
Cheston held ber fast. 

“No, I can’t let you go, Margaret: you 
must tell me that you tove me, darling,’’ 
in a half-pleading, bal{-wistftul tone. 

And somehow, although it cost her many 
blushes, Margaret managed to confess that 
she did. 

As Cheston's wile she is a great deal 
bappier than when an acknowledged belle. 
She is the joy and delight of her busband’s 
life, and that knowledge keeps Margaret 
supremely content. 

—_——— - 


THE LOVER’S HEART. 





Why be is enormously 





ruil following tale 18 rec rded in the 

Historical Memoirs of Chaupagne, iu 

France, It bas been a favorite naria- 
tive with the old romance writers; and the 
principal incident, however objectionable, 
has been displayed in several modern 
poems, tis probable that the true history 
wil! be aceeptable for itstender and amorous 

incident to the fair reader. 

| I find it in some shape related by Howel, 
in tie “Fauniliar Letters,” in one addressed 
to Ben Jonson. Ile reeomimends it to iia 
asa subject “which peradventure you tay 
make use of in your way ‘and ceonciuces 
by saving, ‘In my opinion, which vallis 
| yours, this is eboice and rich stall tor you 
to put upon your loo and wiake «a curious 
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web ot.” 

(tne Lord De Coucy to the ¢ 
De Cha npagne, Was ONG of tne most accom- 
plished youths of bis tine. He loved, with 
an excess of passion, the iadv of the Lord 
Dua Fayel, who felt a reciprocal affection. 

With tbe most poignant gret this tady 
l heard frou ber lover, Uliat he bad resolves 

to accomnpany the King and the Count De 
q3 ampagne to the wars of the Holy Land; 
| butsne would not Oppose his wisties, be- 
cause she hoped that bis absence wtgiit 
dissipate the jealousy of her pusband,. 
The ume of departure having come, 
two lovers parted with sorrows of the tet 
lively tenderness, The lady, tm quittins 
lover, pre sep ted® in with some rings, 


vassal “oun 


’ 


these 


her 
go:ne diamouds, apd with astring that sue 
had woven herself of his own lair, inter- 


xed with silk and buttons ot iarge pearis, 
hit, secording to the fashion of 
to tie a magnificent hood which 
helmet. This te gratefully 


tr 
to serve 
Linose day*, 
covered lis 


) secopled. 


EVENING POST. 


In Palestine, at the siege of Acre, in 1191, 
in gloriousiy ascending the ramparts, he 
received a wound which was declared 
mortal, He employed the few moments 
he had to live in writing to the Lady Du 
Fayel; and he poured torth the tervor of 
his soul. He ordered his squire to embalin 
his heart aiter his death, and to convey it 
to bis beloved mistress, with the presents 
he had received frou her ands in quitting 
her, 

The squire, faithful tothe dying injune- 
tion of bis master, returned to Franese, to 
present the heart and presents to the lady 
ot Du Fayel. But aben he approached the 
castie of this lady, he concealed himself in 
the neighboring wood till be could tind a 
favorable moment to complete his promise. 

He had the mistortune to be observed by 
the husband of th.s lady, who recognized 
him, and who immediately suspected be 
came in search of his wife with a message 
from his master, He threatened to deprive 
him of his lite, if he did not divulge the oe. 
casion ot his return, 

The squire assured him that his master 
was dead; but Du Fayel not believing it 
drew bie sword on him, 

This man, frightened at the ril in 
which he tound himself confessed every- 
thing, and put into his hands the heart and 
letter uf bis imaster, 

Da Fayel, prompted by the fellest re- 
venye, ordered his cook to mince the heart; 
and taving mixed it with meat, he caused 
aravout to be made, which he knew his 
wite would like, and bad it served to her, 

The lady ate beartily of the dish. After 
the repast, Da Fayel inquired of his wile if 
the had found the ragout according to her 
taste, She answered hit that she had 
found it excellent. 

“It is for this reason that I caused it to be 
served to you, for itis a kind of weat you 
very inuch liked, You have, Madam,’ the 
Savage Du Faye! continued, ‘‘eaten the heart 
of the Lord De Coucy.” 

But ths she would not believe till he 
showed ber the letterot her lover, the string 
of his hair and the diamonds she had gtven 
him. ‘Then shuddering in the anguish of 
her sensations, and urged by the darkest 
despair, she told him: 

“It is true that { loved that heart, because 
it inerited to be loved; for never could it 
find its superior, and, since I have eaten of 
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80 noble «a meat, and that my stomach is the 
tomb of 80 precious a heari, I will take care 

that nothing of interior worth shall ever be 

mixed with it’ 

Grief and passion choked her utterance, 

| She retired to her chamber, and closed the 

door torever, and, refusing to accept of con- 
Solution or food, the aunable vietimn ex- 
| pired on tie fourth day, DISRAELI, 
el a ee - 


THE DAY AND ITS LUCK, 





‘The secretary of the Thirteen Ciub fur- 
nishes some very Interesting bistorical tacts 
concerning the day of the week called Fri- 
day, Which bas heretotore been regarued 
by many persons as being particularly un- 
lucky. These facts will coutrovert the old 
superatition that Friday isan unJucky day. 

friday, Aug. 21, 1492, Christopher Co- 
luimbus sailed ou bis first great voyage ol 
discovery. 

Friday, Oct. 12, 1492, he first discovered 
land, 

Friday, Nov. 22, 1493, he arrived at His- 
paniola on his second voyage to America, 

Friday, Jan. 4, 1494, be sailed on his re- 
turn to Spain, which he reached in safety, 

i‘riday, June 13, 1494, he discovered tue 
continent of America. ’ 

lriday, March 5, 1495, Henry VIIT. gave 
to John Cabot the couimission which led to 
the discovery of North America, 

Friday, Sept. 9, 1565, Melendez founded 
St. Auyustine, the oldesttown in the United 
States by wore than lorty years, 

Fridvy, Nov. 10, 1620, the 
with the Piigrias, made the 
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haroor ot 


| Provincetown. 


Friday, Dee. 22, 1620, the Pilgrim Fathers 
nade the tinal landing at Plymouth Rock, 








Mriday, Feb. 22, i732, George Wasuing- 
to was bork, 

Bistnarek, Gladstone, and D'Israeli were | 
borin on Friday, 

Kriday, April %, (646 the first known 


newspaper adverlisemnent wes published, in 


ithe simperial Intelligencer, Ww Rogland, 


Chartes the 
sovercivn 


teoril 
richest 


Waa 
the 


Jan. 12, 
irgundy, 


riday, 


Sold of B 


lor Europe. 


Pridav, June 10. is the birthday of Spur. 


| yeon, the celebrated preacher, 


lriday, Mareh Is, 1776, the Statup Act 
was repealed in benwland. 
Iriday, Nov. 2s, IS14, the London 7 Ca, 


Lhe first newspaper ever 
Was printed, 


printed by sles, 


Friday, June 12, Isez, Alexander von 
LLurnboldt, ia *Thisetobanye ('hritsbeerazo, 
reached an altitude of 19,200) feet, the 


bighest that bad then teen attain Se 
Krav. Mav 14, 1586, Grabriel Fanrenhet, 


usually regarded as tue Inventor of lie 
Coolio theruroineter, Was born, 
Friday, lee. 25, i742, Sir Isase Newton, 
the iliustrious pillosapoer, Was born, 
Friday, June 5, the first steams vessel thot 
ever crossed the Atlantie, tbe Saudis, 


salied from: Savanna tO Liverpool, 
fie Great E Lthe drisis oases. to 
lay Atlantic cable Kriday, and 


: : . ae 
reached Jleart's Content on Friday. 


txteriv le 


tiie on 


(ieorge Steveuson, the father of ratiwave, 
Was born on briday. 
—_—- dl -_ 


iN a Rivnte Island factory town @ cerita 
euployerrecentiy paid out to his employer 
on Saturday wight S7iMh inh thew lis ‘ 
marked, Muitielo A 


had been = cretls 
trig Monday S40 of 1 


mited in the Dank DY (hin 


narked t . 


jou 


were ee a oon 


kee, ers of the town. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





In Japan stairways are almost unknown. 
Hence, when Japanese come to this coun- 
try and are lopged in boarding houses 
their apartments are generally in the 
third or fourth story. Toreach their rooms 
they are compelled at first to go up very 
cautiously and with the aid of the balus- 
trade. Some do not even hesitate to go up 
cat-fashion, on alltours, from step to step. 
The trouble is that they have not learned 
to balance the body so as to ascend and de- 
scend as we do. 


Americans and Europeans are greatly in 
requestin the Chinese army. A skilled 
artilleryman gets $200, and an engineer 
$300, and the Chinese Government under- 
takes to pay to the representatives of any 
of its foreign servants who may be killed 
in action a sum equal to $6,000. An income 
of $5,100 a year and a free life policy for 
$5,000 are valuable considerations ; but the 
foreign engineer who takes service in Chi- 
na obtains still further recompense in the 
shape of some such name, in Chinese, as 
“Sounding Brass” or “Lazy Dragon.” 


Among the fashionable follies of the mo- 
ment are the fancy-headed pins, combs, 
and bonnet ornaments that have been 
steadily creeping into favor for some time. 
The litle pins are dainty and pretty, and 
most effective. Moreover, they are useful, 
a decidedly novel feature in notions of this 
kind—and are daily becoming more gen- 
eral and more fanciful, The variously-de- 
signed tortoise-shell “skewers” for the hair 
are not always pretty, and sometimes make 
the siyle of hair look ridiculous. But the 
height of absurdity las been reached in 
the newest bonnet ornaments, which are 
simply toys and nothing more. What can 
be more ridiculous than to see the head- 
gear of an elderly matron adorned with a 
whip and cap, or gun, or cricket ball and 
stuinps 2?) Would not bells be more ap- 
propriate for those who are foolish enough 
to follow such stupid caprices of fashion, 


The statistical abstract for India contains 


some curious information relating to the 
injuries inflicted on the population by 
wild beasts and venomous snakes. About 


20,000 people are annually destroyed: by 
these animals—or at all events are ro- 
turned as being so destroyed ; and of 
th se, nineteen in twenty are said to be 
bitten by snakes. The number of human 
Victims tends to increase, in spite of the 
fact that the number of wild beasts and 
snakes destroyed has doubled in the last 
ten years, and that the Government re- 
ward paid for their extermination has ris- 
en proportionately. Next to venomous 
reptiles, tigers claim most victims. Ten 
years ago, wolves killed five times as 
many people as of late years ; butthe ex- 
termination of wolves seems to be going 
on rapidly. Leopards are the alleged 
cause of death to about 200 human beings 
annually. Apart from the loss of human 
life the returns show an annual destruc- 
tion of upwards of 50,000 head of cattle, 


It is well for the medical profession that 
the civic regulations which are now in 
force in the town of West Middleburg 
have not been adopted elsewhere. The 
corporation of that place has enacted that 
the inscriptions upon all tombstones that 
are in future erected within its jurisdic- 
tion shall be drawn up in accordance with 
a formula preseribed. Under the new dis- 
pensation the regulation epitaph would 
run somewhat as follows : “Janies Smith, 
born at Chicago, April Ist, IS2l ; died at 
West Middleburg, January Srd, 1887. Pro- 
fession, carpenter; abode, 2ol Sumpter 
avenue, West Middlebury ; lemperament, 
bilio-sanguine ; state, widower with nine 
children, seven of whom survive. Previ 
ous illnesses, measles, 1s croup, Is24 ; 
chicken-pox, 1526; fracture of the right 
cubitus, 1856; small-pox, [S867 ; fatal ill- 
ness, pleurisy. Treatment, aconite and 
blisters over the the lung. Medi- 
eal attendant, Dr. Jones. Certitied, 
Silt, son of d+ ceased, 
Witness, John Brown, notary publi 


buse at 
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elaest 


\ sale of articles which had acceunilated 
inthe Dead Letter Otlice at Washington 
during the year was lately held. The cata- 
louie presented some Curious features, It 
Wasa book of ninety-five closely printed 
pages. There were approximately 1,00) 
Pilse'es Inne us arti los enumerated, whi h 
ver separated into 4500 packapes Ite 
tte these there wer “ivi books and | > 
pieces of ewelrs Th ale continued 
fer sé “rin aays "The |} ‘ RALES are 
Wrapped in paper, so that the only hue to 
s} i comtain 3 found in the cata- 
owe, fhis is often misleading, because 
of its brevity in des ription, and the inter 
estofthe purchaser never flays im conse- 
thet Among the contents of the pack- 
westnderclothing for both sexes and of all 
sizes is roost numerous, The following are 
pocimiens Women's cheap hosiery, gar- 
tees , . herises, bustles, tres 
shirts, f shoulder braces, Other pack- 
iw ont ned steel pens, rosaries, razors, 
r i girdles, mirrors, Cigars, @ rope 
} r, soap, Women’s back combs,doll cor 
oy wmoaters, ear mutts, electric batter 
‘ witerns, Stuyar spoons, act tix, 
il nlinys, Kaster exys, marbles, =x 
ssiall sewing machines, Indian tioecassits 
tt riisties, bavorietss, Purkishi 
44 fentists’ forceps I { 
r a | ha . ' lertake ~ pe 
ne hows and a vs 4, 4 ‘ 
f i} 
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THE TIN SOLDIER. 





BY HANS ANDERSEN. 





and-twenty tin soldiers: they were all 
brothers, for they were born of an old 
tin apoon. P 

They held their arms in their nands, and 
their laces were all alike; their uniform 
was red and blue, and very beautiful. 

The very Grst word which they heard 
in this world, when the lid was taken off 
the box in which they lay, was, “Tin sol- 
diers!"’ 

This was the exclamation of « little boy, 
who clapped bis nands as be said it. hey 
bad been given to bim, for it was his birth- 
day, and he now set them out on the table. 

The one soldier was exactly like another; 
there was only one of the:n that was a little 
different ; be had only one leg, for he had 
been the last that was made, and there was 
not quite tin enough; yet he stood just as 
firmly upon his one leg as they did upoo 
their two, and he was exactly theone whu 
became reinarkable, 

Upon the table on which he had set tuem 
out there stood wany other playthings; but 
that which was inost altractive to the eve, 
was a pretty little castle of pasteboard, One 
could look through the little windows as if 
Into the rooms. 

Outside stood little trees, anc round 
about it a litthe iunirror, which was to 
look like alake; swans of Wax sWwaui Upon 
this, and were reflected in it, 

It was altogether very pretty; but the 
prettiest thing of all was the little young 
lady who stood at the open castle door, for 
sie was adancer; and she lifted oneof her 
legs so high iu the air, that the tin-soldier 
might bave fancied that sbe had only one 
leg like himeaell. 

“That is a wife for me!” thought be, 
“butehe is a great lady ; she lives in a cas- 


[ssa were, once upon a time, five- 


tle, Lin nothing but a box; and then we | 


are five-and-twenty of us, there is no room 
forher. Yet I must wake her acquaint- 
ance !”’ 

And 80 he set bimself behind asnuftbex, 
whicb stood on the table, and from thence 


he could very plainly see the pretty littie | 


lady, which remained standing upon one 
leg without ever losing her balance, 

That continued al! the evening, and then 
the other tin soldiers were put into their 
box, and the people of the house went to 
bed. 

The playthings now began to amuse 
themselves; they played at company com- 
ing, atfighting, and at baving aball., ‘Lhe 
tin soldiers rattled about in their box, tor 
they wanted to be with the rest of 
things, but they could not get the box lid 
off. 


The nuterackers knocked about the gin- 


gerbread nuts, and the slate-pencil laughed | 
the other raised; 


with the Slate : it was #80 entertaining that 


the canary-bird awoke, and began to chat- | 


ter wilh them also, but she chattered in 


verse, 


The only two which did not move from | 
them said a word. 


their place were the tin soldier and the lit- 
tie dancing lady. 
right, standing on the pont of ber toe, with 
both ber arinsextended ; and be stood just 
as Steadily upon his one leg, and his eyes 
did not nove trom ber for one moment. 

It now struck twelve o'clock, and crash! 
up Sprang the lid of the snuff box, but 
there was no snuff in it, no, there was 4 
Jitt.e black imp—it was a jack-in-the-box. 

“Tin soldier !""said the imp, ‘keep thy 
cyes to thyself!’ 

Kut the tin soidier pretended that he did 
not hear. 

**Yes, we shall see in the inorning !"’ said 
the imp. 

And now it was the next morning, and 
the children gotup, and thev set the tin 
soldier in the window,—and either it was 
the imp, or else it wasa sudden gust of 
wiod, but the casement burst operm and out 
wentthe tin soldier, head foremost, down 
from the third story ! 

]t was a borrible fall, he turned head 
over heels, and remained standing with 
his one leg up in the air, and with his bay- 
onet down among the stones of a sink. 

The maid-servant and the little boy went 
down directly to seek for bit, butalthough 
they alimosttrod upon him still they could 
not see bim. If the tin soldier had only 
abouted ‘Here 1 am!’ they would bave 
found him ; but he did not think !t would 


be becoming in bim to shout out when he | 


bad bis uulform on. 

It now began t rain; drop 
beavier than another; it was a 
shower; whenu It was over there 
two street boys, 


fell 
reyulai 
caine up 


me 


“Look bere!" said one of them, “here 
lies atin soldier, Tle sbail vave asa)! !” 

So they made a boatof a newspaper, and 
Ret Lue tin Soldier in it, and now he sailed 
down the kennel, the two lads ran, one on 
each: side, and clapped their hands, Dear 
ine! whatbi.lows there were in the uneven 
kennel, and whata torrent there was, for it 
had poured down with rain! The paper 
boat up and down, and whirled 
round so fast! The tin soldier must have 
tremmbled, but Le showed no fear atall, he 
never changed his countenance, and stood 
holding bis weapon in bis hand, 

Justtben the boat was driven under a 
large archot the kennel, and it was as 
dark to the Un soldier as if be bad been in 
his box, 

“Where am 1 now come to?" thought be, 
‘yes, ves, ite all thatimp'’s doing! At! if 
the little dancing lady were only in the 
boat, I would not mind if it were twice as 
dark !”’ 


rocked 


| 


| at the end of the tunnel, 


NE 
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— 





the | 
| things on the table; 
} the pretty little dancing lady standing at 


|} have been becoming in hii, 


She kept hereelf so up- | 








THE SALURVAY 


At that moment up came a great big 
water rat, which !ived ander the kennel’s 
archway, 

“Have youa passport?” asked the rat, 
“Out with your passport.” 
But the tin soldier said not a word, and 

' stood stock atill, shouldering his aris 

The boat shot past, and the rat caine after. 

j Ha! bow be set bis teeth, and cried to the 

| sticks and the straws,—- 

“Stop bim! stop bim! he bas not paid 


| the toll! He bas not shown his passport !”’ 


But the streain got stronger and stronger 
The tin soldier could already see daylight 
but at the same 
time be heard a roaring sound, which 
might well cave nade a bolder man than 
he tremble. Only think! where the tun- 
nel ended, the water of the Kennel was 
poured down into a greaf canal; which 
would be, for him, just as dangerous as lor 
us to sail down a great waterfall! 

Hie was now come so near to it that be 
could no longer stand upright. The boat 
drove on; the tin soldier held bhimeelf as 
stiff as he could ; nobody could have said 
of him that he winked with an eye. 

The boat whirled round threes times, and 
filled with water tothe very edge—it nuost 
sink! The tin soldier stood up to his neck 
in water! Deeper and deeper sank the 
boat, the paper grew softer and softer! Now 
went ths water sbove the soldier's head !— 
he thought of the littledancing lady, whoin 
he should never see more,and it rang in 
the tin soldier's ear,— 


‘*Pare thee well, thou man of war! 
Death with thee is dealing !*" 


The paper now went in two, and the tin 
soldier fell through; and at that moment 
was swallowed by a large fish ! 

Nay, bow dark it wasin there! It was 
darker thanin the kennel archway, and 
much narrower. But the tin soldier was 
steadfast to bis duty; and he lay there 
shouldering his arms. The fish twisted 
about and wade the most horrible sort of 
movements; at last it becamne quite still; 
a flash of lightning seemed to go through 
itt Light shone quite bright, and some 


| one shouted aloud, *Tin soldier!’ 


The fish had been caught, taken to mar- 
ket, sold, and brought into the kitchen, 
where the servant girl cut it up with a 
great knile, 


She took the soldier, who was as alive as | 
| ever, between her two fingers, and carried 


where she showed them 
little man had 
inthe stomach of a 


it into the parlor, 
all what a remarkable 
peen travelliug about 
fist. 

But the tin soldier was not proud, They 
set him upon the table, and there—Navy, 
bow many wonderful things bappen in 
this world !—the tin soldier was in the self- 
sare room he had been in before; he saw 
the self-same child, and the seif-same play- 
the grand castle, with 


the door, 

She was standing still upon oneleg with 
she also was Colustant. 
It quite affected the tin soldier, he was 
ready to shed tin tears, only that would not 
tle looked at 
her, and she looked at hitn, but neither of 

At that very moment one of the little 
boys took upthe tin soldier, and threw it 
into thestove, There was no reasons for 
bis doing so; it uimst certainly have been 
the jack-in-the-box that was the cause of it, 


The tin soldier stood amid the flames, 
and felt a yreat heat, but whether it was 
{actual tire, or love, he knew not. All 


| color was quite gone outof biai; whether 


from his long journeying, or whether from 
caro, there isno saying. 

He looked at the little dancing lady, and 
she looked at him; he felt that he was 
melting away, but for all that, he stood 
shouldering his arms, With thatthe door 
of the room suddenly opened, anda a 
draught of wind carried away the dancer. 

Like a syiph she flew into the stove to the 
tin soldier; became, all at once, flame, and 
was gone! The tin soldier melted toa little 
lump; and when the servant; the next 
day, wascarrying out the ashes, she found 
him like a littie tin heart; of the dancing 
lady,on the contrary, there was notuing 
butths ground on which she had stood, 
and toat was burned as black asa coal. 


—— 


A NIGHT IN THE KITCHEN. 





BY H.C. A, 


brimstone matches, which were ex- 

eeadingly proud, beeause they were 
ol high descent; their ancestral tree, that 
I8§ tO Mav, Lhe great fir-tree, of which they 
were little bits of chips, had been a great, 
old tree in the forest. Tne brimstone 
tuatches now lay beside the kitchen fender, 
toyetber with the tinder and an oid 
pot, and were speaking of their youth. 


( yer upon atime there was a bunch of 


said they, “then we were really and truly 
a green branch; every tmorning and 
evening we drank diamond tea, that was 


on 


ithe dew; every day we had sunshine, if 


the sun snone, and all the litte birds told 
us tales. We could very well observe, also, 
that we were rich; for the common trees 
were oniv dressed in summer, but our 
fainily bad a good stock of green clothing 
both winter aud sutpiner, But then came 
the wood-culters—that was a great revolu- 
tion, and our family was cut up root and 
branch; the main head of the famiiv he 
took 4 place as main-mast in a magnificent 


| Ship, which sailed round the worla, wher- | 
ever it would; the other branches, some | 


took one place and some took another; and 
we have now the post of giving ligtt to the 








; 20 the hips and shoulders, 
IFoo | 


EVENINY FU 





common herd; and, therefore, bigb-born as 


we are, we are now in the kitchen.” 

Yes, it was diflerent with me,” said the 
iron pot, when the matches were silent; 
“as soon as ever Il came into the world | 
was cleaned and boiled manya time! | 
care for the solids, and ain properly spoken 
of as first in the house. My only pleasure 
ix, as soon as dinner is over, to lie clean 
and bright upon the shelf, and head a long 
row of comrades, I! I except the water- 
bucket, which now and then goes down 
into the yard, we always live in doors, 
Our only newsmonger is the coal-box; but 
it talks so violently about government and 
the people!—yes, lately there was an old 
pot, which, out of horror of it, fell down 
and broke to pieces!”’ 

‘“Thou chatterest too much!" interrupted 
the tinder, and the steel struck the flint 
until sparks came out. “Should we not 
have a merry evening?”’ 

“Yes; let us talk about who is the inmost 
well-bred amongst us,”’ said the brimstone- 
matches, 

“No, I don’t think it right to talk about 
ourselves,” said an earthen jug: “let us 
have an evening’s entertainment. I] will 
begin; I will teil something whicti every- 
body has experienced ; people can do that 
so seldom, and it is so pleasant. By the 
Baltic Sea’’— 

“That isa beautiful beginning!’ said all 
the talkers; “it will certainly be a history 
which we shall like.’’ 

“Yes, then 1 passed my youth in a quiet 
family; the furuitare was of wood; the 
floors were scoured; they had clean cur- 
tains every fortnight.”’ 

‘How interestingly vou tell it!’’ said the 
dusting-brush; ‘tone can immeciately tell 
that the narrator is a Jady. such a thread of 
purity always runs vordagh their rela- 
tions,”” 

“Yes, that one can feel!’ said the water- 
bucket, and made a little skip of pleasure 
on tne floor. 

All the talkers shook» for pleasure; and 
the dusting-brush took green parsley leaves 
from the dust-heap and crowned the jug; 
for he knew it would vex the others, and 
thinks he to hiinself, “If I crown ber to-day 
she will crown me to-morrow.” 

“Now we will dance,”’ said the fire-tongs, 
and began dancing. Yes, indeed! and it 
is wondertul bow he set one leg betore the 
other; the old shoe-born, which bung on a 
hook, juinped uptoseeit, “Perhaps |, too, 
may get crowned,”’ said the fire-tongs, and 
he was crowned, 

‘They are only the rabble!’ thought the 
briimstone matches, 

The tea-urn wastien asked to sing, but 
it said it had got a cold, and it could not 
sing unl¢ss it was boiling; but it was only 
an excuse, becausé it did not like to sing 
unless it stood upon the table in grand 
company. 

In the window there sat an old pen which 
the servant girl was xuccus.oined to write 
with. There was nothing remarkable about 
it; it was dipped deep into the inkstand, 

“Ji the tea-urn will not sing,’’ said tbe 
pen, ‘then she can let italone! Outside 
there hangs « nightingale in a cage, which 
can sing and which has not regularly learnt 
anything, but we will not talk scandal this 
evening !”’ 

“T think it highly unbecoming,” said the 
tea-kettle, which was the kitchen singer, 
and half-sister to the tea-urn, ‘that such a 
foreign bird should be listened to! Is it 
patriotic? I will let the coal-box decide.” 

“ltonly vexes me,”’ said the coal-box, “it 
vexes ine so inuch that no one can think. 
Is this 4 proper way to spend an evening? 
Would it not be inuch better to put the 
house to rights? Every one go to his place 
and I will rule; that will make a change!’ 

“Yes, let us do something out of the 
common way !’’ said all the things together, 

At that very moment the door opened. 
It was the servant girl and 80 they ail stood 
stock still, not a sound was beard, but there 
Was not a pot among them that did not 
know what they might have done and how 
Kentee! they were. 

“It L might have had ny way,” thought 
ghey, “then it would have been a regularly 
inerry evening!” 

The servant girl took the brimstone 
inatches and put fire to thew. Bless us! 
how they sputtered and burst into a flame, 

“Now every ove can sée,”’ thought they, 
“that we take the first rank! What splen- 
dor we have! what briiliancy !""—and with 
that they were burnt out. 

. I ee - 


A Rack OF QUEER DwaRFs.—Professor 
Marapta, of France, bas made a remarkable 
anthropological discovery in the valley of 
Ribas, in the Eastern Pyrenees. In that 
district he has found numerous groups of 
persons who are named by other inhabi- 
tants “Nanos,” or “dwarfs,” and who never 
attain greater beight than four feet. 

They are well built in body, have exceed- 
iIngiy Sinall bands and feet, and are broad 
All bave red 
bair, their cheek bones are prominent, 


their chins are square ; i 
| S are § and their large ev 
Yes, we were then on the green oranch,”’ | : hog 


have the s:anting tendency of the Chinese, 

he wen are beardiess, or they have at 
the most only a few soft hairs on the chim 
The face is full, the skin pale and ,oose. 
It looks as it it had no muscles beneath ite 
rhe inen and women are so like each other 
that only their dress betrays their sex, 
Many of them’ have swollen necks like 
goitres, 

The Nanos are the constant objects of 
taunt and ridicule of te other inbabitants 
of the valley, They live as a separate 
people, marrying only ainong themselves, 
So Chat tbe race is preserved unique, 

Tneir intelligence is very low. 
have no education and no means of better- 
ing their existence. No one cumbers bitm- 
self about them, and they lead a miserable 
existence, “Many of those whom I ques- 


They 














tioned,” says Prof. Marapta, “could not 
even tell me where = lived. They have 
no conception of arithmetic. They are 
amiable in their manners, and seemed 
quite willing to learn something.” 





FRITZ AND CARLA. 





BY J. @ 





H, what a storm it was! The wind 
blew and the snow came down, and 
goer Fritz could not see the way be- 

fore him. 

Fritz was a German boy, and his mother 
had sent him to the town to bay some 
things that she wanted. She gave him two 
baskets and an umbrella, 

“Now, my dear Fritz,” she said, ‘‘go as 
fast as you can, and come back soon.” 

It was quite fine when Fritz set off, but 
his mother said it would be well to take 
the large umbrella. 

The b-skets, though they were big, were 
not heavy, and Fritz went off in a 
teinper, for his mother said be might buy 
himseeclf a cake, 

The shops were full of all sorts of pretty 
thing, for it was near Christmas, when a 
ple bought toys fur their boys and girls, 
and warm toufts and tippets, and cakes and 
candy. 

Fritz looked in at the windows and said 
to himself, “If I were a rich boy I should 
buy all sorts of things, some for myself, 
and some for motber and the little ones.” 

But Fritz was not rich. He had no money 
in his pocket but the money that was to pay 
for the things his mother wanted, and to 
buy acake. He could not quite make up 
bis mind as to what sort of a cake it should 
be. A spice cake would be good to eat on 
the way home, because it would have e 
warm taste; but then, one with currants 
would be 80 nice, 

So he went along as fast as he could, for 
be liked to go to the town and look at all 
the nice shops. 

At last, alter be had bought the things 
for his motber, be bought a ginger cake to 
eat on the way home, 

He bad not gone far when the sky grew 
dark, aud tbe snow began to fall, and the 
wind blew, and the umbrella turned inside 
out, and was broken by the storm. 

Poor Fritz put down his baskets and 
began to cry. lt was so dark be couid not 
see the road, and the snow drove against 
his face, 

His motber was in a fright when the 
storm came on. She did not know what 
to do; but Carto, the dog, who was tied up, 
began to whine, as inuch a8 to Bav— 

“Let me go to meet poor Fritz.”’ 

The wotber had not thought of the dog, 
but now she uptied the rope and let him 
loose. 

How glad Carlo was to be free! What 
did he care for the snow? be knew he was 
going to look for his little master, of whom 
be was very fond, for Fritz was very kind 
tohim. So off be went, and soon found 
Fritz, who was glad enough to hear UCarlo’s 
bark, and to feel him licking his bands, 

He knew that Carlo would lead bim safe 
home, so he took up his baskets, and kept 
hold of Cario’s collar. 

And betore long he got home, and was 
very glad to find himself with his mother 
again. 

em 

SELF EXAMINATION.—That I may ba 
better in future, let me examine a little 
what temper Lt have been in the last twen- 
ty-four hours. ln general, perbaps, I can 
recoliect nothing much arpiss in it; but let 
me descend to particulars. Things are o!t- 
en very faulty, that appear at first sight 
very trifling. Perhaps I have so fond a 
conceit of myself! as to think that I can 
never bein the wrong. Has any uneasi- 
ness happened in the family this last day? 
Perhaps I think the fauit was wholly in 
others, and the right entirely on my side. 
But ought I not to remember, that in all 
disputes, there is generally some fault on 
voth sides? Perhaps they begun; but did 
not I carry iton? They gave the provoca- 
tion—but did not I take it ? 

Am not I too apt to image that it would 
be mean entirely to let a quarrel drop, 
when I bavea fair opportunity to reason, 
and argue, and reproach, to vindicate my 
injured merit, and assert my right? Yet, 
is it agreeable to the precepts and exainple 
of Him, ‘who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again?” 

Is it agreeable to His commands, who 
has charged me, if my brother trespass 
against ne, to forgive him, not seven times 
only, but seventy times seven? Is it 
agreeable to that Christian doctrine which 
exhorts us, not to think of ourselves bighly 
but soberly, as we ought to think ;: and that, 
in lowliness of mind, everyone should 
think others better than himself? And 
alas, how often dol think this disrespect, 
though a slight ove, provoking to me? 
This situation, though a happy one, not 
good enough for me? 

How often have | had in my tmonth that 
wise maxiui, that a worn, if it istrod upon, 
will turn again! Wretcb that I am, shall I 
plead the example of a vile worin of the 
earth tor disobeying the commands of my 
Saviour, with whom I hope hereafter to sit 
ip heavenly places? TaLBorT. 

DD « =. 

“EVER hear about our little red hen? 
Well, sir, she was on the set for keeps. 
Couldn't keep her off. Old door knobs, 
soda bottles, lamp chimneys, watch sates, 
anything was good enough for her. Finaily 
[ put ber on three mud turties, and I bope 
to die if she didn’t batch out alligators! 
Yes, sir; three of ’em! One of ’em eat ber 
up, and when we opened him there was the 
hen settin’ on his back teeth, and they'd 
swelled up *0 they choked hii to death!” 
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FAST AND SURE. 





BY J. F. Ww. 





Strong in the faith of woman 
1 litt mine eyes to thine, 

And teel thou arta true man 
To love as fond as mine, 

Fond as the flower that turneth 
To where ihe sunbeams shiue. 


What need of words revealing 
All thou dost know full well? 

True tove hath no concealing, 
And eyes will secrete tell, 

Love €@rm as rocks still braving 
Unmoved the ocean's swell. 


Within thy band now laying 
My hand I place secure, 

Nor tear nor doubt betraying; 
My talch is fast and sure— 

Fast as the twining ivy, 
As oaks that storms endure. 


Nay, if my pulses flutter, 

*Tis not the throb of fear: 
My lps no word could utter 

Of doubt while thou art pear; 
So let my stay be ever 

Thine arm so strong and dear. 


Yes—draw me to thee nearer, 

And whispering eweet and low, 
in accents that are dearer 

Than chiming water’s flow, 
Tell me the love thou feelest 

No change can ever know. 


Oh! thus upon thee leaning, 
As woman ever should, 

Thy heart may learn the meaning 
Of trustful womanhood, 

Leaning On man her weakness, 
With strength to be endued. 


— i 
—-—o® 
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CASES OF MISTAKE. 








Most people, if asked whether they could 
identity a friend they knew well, after he 
had been absent for a few years, and pick 
him out from among a; number of other 
people, would answer the question in the 
affirmative. Still, had they studied the 
matter at all, they would certainly reply 
that the question of identification of a per- 
son is often one of extraordinary difficulty, 
that grievous and terrible mistakes have 
been made, often leading to judicial mur- 
ders. It may not be uninteresting, then, if 
we collocate a few instances of the many 
on record, 

Pliny, in his Natural History, calls at- 
tention to certain persons who could hardly 
be distinguished from each otber, such as 
the Emperor Pompey and a person named 
Vibius in a much lower station of life; 
Lentulus and Metellus the consuls; and 
one Artemon the impostor, who was curi- 
ously like Antiochus, the King of Syria. 
Thus there is in truth nothing new under 
the san, nor is it surprising to find that 
What is @ matter of common experience at 
the present day was well known to, and 
commented upon by, the ancients. 

One of the most remarkable cases oc- 
curring in comparatively recent years was 
that upon which was founded the famous 
play of ‘‘The Courier of Lyons,’’ or, as it 
is sometimes cated, ‘*The Lyons Mail.”’ 
Oa the 27th of April, 1796, the mail going 
from Paris to Lyons was stopped and the 
cuurier and postilion murdered. A young 
man pamed Lesurques, of spotless charac- 
terand very good position, was @rrested 
forthe crime and executed, on the testi- 
mony of nine people, though he vainly 
proved an alibi, and though a woman who 
knew the real criminal, Duboscq, testified 
that he, aud not Lesurques, was the mur- 
derer. Lesurques went to his death, leav- 
ing avery pathetic letter to the then un- 
known man in whose stead he suffered ; 
and it was not until years afterward that 
Duboscq confessed, when the same wit- 
nesses recognised him as the criminal, de- 
claring that they had been misled by the 
remarkable resemblance between him and 
the innocent man. What makes this case 
all the more extraordinary is that these two 
men positively had scars of the same size 
in similar positions. Little wonder then 
that such a fact, coupled with their resem- 
blance, caused them to be mistaken one tor 
the other, 

In England, about the middle of the last 
century, a certain Mr. Killet was convicted 
and executed on the positive oath of a man 
named Jackson, who swore he had been 
robbed, Killets innocence being afterwards 
proved. 

Another tragical case was that of two 
men named Mackiey and Clinch, who were 
executed for the murder of a Mr. Fryer, in 
Islington, in 1797, their identity being posi- 
lively sworn to by Miss Ann Fryer, the 
cousin of the murdered man, who was with 
him at the time. Yet years afterwards 
two criminals severally confessed to the 


——— 





crime for which Mackley and Clinch had 
intocently suffered. 

Another unfortunate man named Cole- 
man was executed in 1749 for the murder 
of a girl, Sarah Green, who swore positive- 
ly to him as one of her assailants, the real 
criminals being discovered afterwards 
through one of them turning king’s evi- 
dence, as it was called in those days. 

Turning from these tragedies to cases 
wherein the accused persons escaped, we 
shall find equally remarkable instances of 
resemblance between different persons. A 
certain Mr. Frank Douglas, a mam ot fash- 
ion in the last century, was arrested on a 
charge of highway robbery, much to the 
horror of his friends, and would certainly 
have been hanged but tor the tollowing 
providential circumstance : 

A notorious criminal named Page, hap- 
pened to be caught and brought to New- 
gate at the same time, and when the victim 
of the robbery saw him he recognised his 
real assailant, the extraordinary resem- 
blance between the two men ampiy ex- 
plaining his former testimony. 

A similar case occurred in New York 
some forty years ago, or thereabouts, which 
created much excitement in that city. A 
hotel-keeper was charged with presenting a 
forged check, and the bank clerk swearing 
to his identity, he was convicted. A new 
trial was, however, obtained, and atter the 
untortunate man’s business and reputation 
were gone, a notorious forger happened to 
be arrested, who turned out to be the real 
crupinal, a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the two being once more the cause 
ot much misery to an innocent man. 

Let us now go back to 1590, to a French 
case, that of Martin Guerre, which came 
before the Parliament of Toulouse in that 
year, and certainly sounds more like fiction 
than atrue story. Martin Guerre, toolish 
man, left his home and wife tor eight years. 
Thereupon one Arnauld Dutille made his 
appearance, bearing « great resemblance to 
the errant Martin, was received by the wile 
as her husband, and took possession of the 
property. Children were born to them, 
and for three years Arnauld Dutille was ac- 
cepted by Madame Guerre, and Martin’s 
four sisters and two brothers-in-law, as ber 
husband. The matter, bowever fell into 
dispute. Hundreds of witnesses were exam- 
ined, and of those some forty swore that the 
impostor was Martin Guerre, while as many 
were positive that he was Arnauld Dutille. 
The judges were naturally very much puz- 
zled, and Arnauld brazening the mattter out 
with consummate effrontery, they were on 
the point of deciding in his favor when the 
real, ‘Simon Pure’’ appeared on the scene. 
Martin Guerre claimed his own, and the 


impostor collapsed. 
~_— rr  --  e—————— 
ins of bold 
(brains of bold. 

Never be in an unfitting hurry. 

Persevere against discouragement. 

Judge of others’ feelings by your own, 

Think nothing in conduct unimportant 
or indifferent. 

Think nothing in conduct unimportant 
or indifferent. 

The smallest act of charity shall stand 
usin great stead, 

Life is too short to be spent in minding 
other people's interests, 

Manuer is something with everybody, 
and everything with some. 

There is no better excess in 
than the excess of gratitude. 

Many men are good in intentions, but 
unhappy in their applications, 


Imitations and sham in 
are but synunyins for weakness. 


the world 


apy character 


Raillery isa mode of speaking in favor 


of one’s wit against one’s good nature. 


Ofttimes the blackness which we believe 


we see in others is only our own shadow, 


An able man shows his spirit by gentle 


wordsand resolute actions; he Is nelther hot uor 


timid. 

There are many people who think that 
Sunday is a sponge to wipe out all the sins of the 
week. 

The shame that arises from praise which 
we do not deserve often makes us dothbiugs we should 
uever otherwise have atlempted, 

That action is not warrantable which 
either blushes to beg a bleselog, or, having succeeded, 
does not present a thanksgiving. 

Follow the counsel of no one who al- 
ways knows how it ts done and never did it. It Is 
much better to do well than to say well, 

God is present in the conscience of good 
and bad. He ts theres remembrance to call our act- 
ous to mind,and a witness to bring to judgment. 
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_ Femininities. 


Never read or sew directly it front of 
the light. ‘ 

Good brains are often kept in a poor- 
looking vesse). 

The question of the twilight hour: Are 
you sure the dog is tied? 

A note of alarm: ‘Don’t come to night; 
pa ts huffy about the gas bill.’’ 

Mise Ellen K. Abbott is teaching her 73rd 
term of school at Webster, N. H, 

It is easy to get along with a mother-in- 
law who has a good bank account. 

A daughter ot Senator Eustis, of Louisi- 
ana, Is sald to be the best horseback rider in Wash- 
lugiou, 

Six tawns in Windham county, Ver- 
mont, have elected women as superintendents of 
schools. 

Yhree things are seen in a peacock—the 
garb of an angel, the walk of a thief, snd the voice 
of the devil, 

There are more than 65,000 widows in 
Massachusetts, about balf of them being less than 
i # years of age. 

Brown eyes are the eyes of the South 
and East, and denote, asa general rule, passion and 
lack of originality, 

Never make «a wager with a woman. 
Yo | may be certain that no woman ever bets unless 
she has a sure thing. 

A woman who counts her children to the 
nuinhber of 28, it is stated, has been pensioned by the 
Mexican government, 

Meekness is a grace which Jesus alone 
inculcated, and which no ancient philosopher seems 
to have understood or recommended, 

Queen Victoria has been deprived of one 
advantage which many ladies of less conspicuous 
condition enjoy—she has never been able to conceal 
her age. 

If, through the success of the agitation 
for women’s rights, women evercometo sit in the 
jury box, infants will probably get to be eriers In 
the court, 

A long-felt want is a bustle that is not 
there when the wearer sits down on it, and one that 
decidedly is there when the 
promenade, 


wearer stands up fora 


A young woman bas taken the highest 
honors in classical studies at Oxford, The men don't 
care as long as they hold a firm grip on first place in 
rowing and cricket, 
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“Where is the perfect woman?” asks an 
exchange, If youare very anxicus to know, just 
ask the young man who for the first time in his life 
is over head and ears in love, 


‘You girls want the carth,’ 
cago father, when one of his daughters asked hisn 
for $6 for a new Jacket. ‘‘No, papa,’’ scald the in- 
Kenuous child of 20, *‘uot the earth —only anew jer- 
sey.’’ 


A young lady in Chicago, who was en- 
gaged to be married soon, suddenly lost her memory 
for faces lately, except that of her mother, She is 
aware of heraMiction aud is confident tt will pass 
away. 


In recent news from China we hear that 
itis nolonger fashionable for the women there to 
have sinall feet, The majority of the Chinese ladies 
now have large teet—thatisio say, feet lu propor 
tion to their bodies, 


said a Chi- 


A solid citizen of Wisconsin was so mad 
on returning home to tind that during his absence 
his wife had had the shade trees in front trimmed so 
that thelr beauly was ruined, that he refused to 
sleep in the house, spent the night io the barn, caught 
cold ang died, 


For burns, sweet oi] and cotton are re 
Hable remedies, If they are not at band, sprinkle 
the burned part with four and wrap loosely with a 
softcloth, Don't remove the dressing until the 
faimation subsides, as it will break the new 
that is forming, 


The exact origin of the name Molly Ma- 
Itissupposed to be the name of 


In- 
ekiti 


guire isunknown., 


“a woman in Ireland whose wumerons sons were 
prominent ina secret order, It te also said that they 
were given the name owing to their disgulistog them- 


selves in female attire. 


letter in which she explained that she had found one 
that she hoped would prove 


her tastes, and the sehool direr 


“more 
tors some time 


ward saw a published notice of ber marriage. 


Princess Eugenie, of Sweden, who takes 
a great interest in the Soclety for the reve f 
Cruelty to Animals, the invited ¢ 
drivers of Stockholm to 
large hall of the Exchange, 
the borse and its proper Lreatineut was alter 
(one of the ladies in wal Z 


ther day 


afternoon coffee’ nm the 
where a lecture about 
delivered, Princess’ 
officiated as hustess. 


In one of the departments at Washing 


ton a Baltimore widow was cailed lo Gil the piace ofa 

sick clerk three different times, and each ue 

clerk died. Then the clerks were afraid of her, and 

eventually the suboetituce system was abolished i 

widow continued lo s@ek au appolmtie how er 

and finally secured a place on her own account, but 
jay 


pot a clerk in the department would to this 





gent to have her dohis work In vacation 








A young lady in declining the ofter of a 


position to teach school 'n Lewiston, Me,, wrote a | 


congental’’ to | 
afler- } 


“And what kind of & man was your 
husband?’ a weeping widow was asked, “*Well, I 
thought he was an angel before we were inarried, but 
{ found I had mnasie a great mistake Hie was but the 
reverse. But he pot religion be J a I 
guess he’san angel how, Phat'’s some ynsvlation | 
to me.’’ 

Omaha mamma: ‘‘No, dear, you can’t go 
to see Lucy, because you inust get ready to go to the 
dentist's to have your teeth attended to,*’ Lit 
Pot: ‘1 Just hate to have my teeth fizred.’’ ‘I 
one of those disagreeable things that have to ie 
done, pet.’? “Oh, dear! I'd almost rather say m) 
prayers when I’m sleepy than havea tooth fled,’ 


Fasculinities. 





It every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share 
Who have our envy now. 

Never borrow, if you can possibly avoid 
it. 

Keep yourself innocent if you would be 
happy. 

King Humbert of Italy is an inveterate 
smoker, 

A jubilee drink has made its appearance 
in London, 

When suffering from violent excitement 
do not bathe, 

The chiropodist gets ahead by working 
away at the fuot, 

The time to bury a hatchet is before 
blood Is found upon It. 

Mistakes are often bought ata big price 
and sold ata small one, 

H{e is the best accountant who can cast 
up correctly the sum of his own errors. 

Do not use the eyesight by light so scant 
that It requires an eflort to discriminate, 

Bad habits do not cling so tenaciously to 
the’ man as the man clings to the bad habits, 

Where there is a deficiency of brain you 
will generally find a preponderance of collar. 

Three miseries of a man's house—a 
smokycthiimney, a dripping roof, and a scolding 
wile, 

A Wisconsin man drank a quart of ice 
water to get cool, and has been growlng colder ever 
since, 

It is one of the consolations of 
thatit is never put to the expense of 
burgiar alarms, 

Emperor William is reported as saying to 
a young officer: *'lt ls the one button left unbuttoned 
which rulns an arwy.** 

We cannot do to-morrow’s work to-day, 
but we can have to-day's work shaped for what we 
are Intending tu du to-morrow, 

A gold ring lost 30 years ago was found 
by W. I. Parkluson, of Mineral Point, Wis,, on one 
of the teeth of his sowing machine, 

A good character, when established, 
should not be rested in as an end, but only employed 
asa means of doing still farther good, 

Boston has a tailor named Bodkin, and 
Buffalo, not to be outdone, has a baker named Ovens 
and a coal dealer of the name of Burns, 

There is no man who is more thoroughly 
convinced that booesty ls the best policy than he whe 
is caugbutin the act of pursalug a contrary policy. 

The millionaire sometimes makes room 
forthe workinan particularly if the workman hasa 
ladder on his shuoulter and a palnt pot in his hand, 

A good man lives to his own heart. 
ile thinks it not good manners to slight the world’s 
optoton; though he will regard it only to the secoud 
piace, 

Mike Keating, of Oil City, Pa., who 
made 960,000 tn oll before he was 2 years of aa, 
failed the other day for @41; but he te stlll young 
enough to begin iife over again, 

Young student physician, to charity pa- 
tient: ‘l-lthink you must have a-a—some kind of 
a—a fever; but—our class has only gone as far as con- 
L'li come in again to a week." 


poverty 
putting in 


vulslous, 


The meanest thief that has been caught 
formanyadayln New York was one who was ar- 
rested lately tor robbing the hospital boxes of papers 
and bouks Intended for the sick and Injured, 


Daniel O'Connell, of Stamford, Vt, was 
attacked by «a beariu che bushes, near North Adama, 
Mass., the oller day, and was being badly worsted, 
when, by his dog’e interference, he inanaged to es- 
cape. 

After a day’s weary march Mohammed 
wascamplog with his followers, One sald, ‘'l will 
loose ny cameland commitit to God.’ Mohammed 
sald, *'Ertend, tle thy camel aud then commit it to 
tod,’ 


A Winnipeg photographer has put him 


self in a way to have « fine lot of libel sulte. He re- 
cently exhibited a case full of photographs of his 
leboors, each belong labelled with the name, address 
sod indebtedness of the person represented, 


Blue eyes generally go with light hair, 
but wheo they go with dark hair and complexion 


there Ils coupled with the affectionate qualities a ten- 


| «te y to decelve, stimulated by an ambition for con 


tand leading to the gratification of admiration, 


A new advertising dodge ts operated by 


jineans of an tJostrument resemblilug a telescope 
simed atastar, at which the public are lovited to 
look without charge, Those who aceept read an fi- 
sted advertisementin the end of the Instru- 

', wh is nota telescope ala, 


Queen Victoria has been completely out- 


vue lathe jJubliee siness, We have learned that 


in ex-alderman of Racine, Wile., proposes to cele 
+ the auulversary Of the death of bis wifeuva 
grand display of fireworks and other festivities He 
has invited L¥ people to participate in the singular 
jubviee 
A curious experiment indulged in by 
young men about Lown who havea feeling of resent- 
ment toward atreet Sands is to get lemons, stand be- 
fore the musiclans Justas they prepare to play ani 
egin to suck the sour fruit. It is sald that no mus!- 


jan can shape his lips te blow his horn when looking 
ata man eating lemons, and mueh money is usually 
wagered on the result of the experiment. 


in Georgia, the other day, a negro con 


struction hand, who was returning to Americus, 
tretched outasleep on the floor of a Gat car, was 
violently harled tothe roadside by Lie head, which 
extended over the edge of the car, comiog ia con- 


tact witha p Toe tralu was si voce halted and 
lscompanions rau back to gather up his 
yuc were surprised to find the man nut the 


j' red. 


oe 
remains, 


least in, 
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Recent Book jJssues. 

*Parodies” of the works of English and 
American authors is a most valuable pro- 
duction, It is published monthly. The 
present issue is Part 44. Able and devoted 
in preserving much that is of present and 
future interest to literature, it deserves 
high commendation and support. Pub- 
lished by W. Hamilton, at 196 Strand, Lon- 
don, England. 

“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,”’ a novel 
after the German of E. Marlitt, translated 
by Mrs. A. L. Wister, isa very charming 
story. There are some very exciting 
scenes, and the beautiful heroine has a 
hard experience, and is made more un- 
happy by serious misunderstandings ; but 
finally the clouds of doubtand despair are 
dispelled, and all is well. Lippincow&k Co., 
publishers, Price, 25 cents. 

“Which? or Between Two Women,” 
just published, is the title ofa new novel, 
by Ernest Daudet, one of the best known 
and most widely read of all living French 
novelists. A highly romantic, attractive 
and touching love story, in which a gypsy 
wirl of great beauty and heroism, named 
Dolores, and Antoinette, an heiress, are 
rivals for the possession of Chamondrin, 
the hero, forms the nain theme, and it is 
most skillfully and effectively handled, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, publishers, 
Price, 75 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York, have just 
issued ‘Saratoga Chips and Carlsbad 
Wafers,” by Nathan Sheppard. This 
unique book isa very readable description 
of the pursuit of happiness and healtp at 
the two yreat mineral water resorts ot 
America and Europe. Itis pictured fromm 
real life. Tue sketch is graphic and real- 
istic. There is a strange mixture of wit, 
philosophy and instruction in its pases. 
lhe man or the woman in pursuit of health, 
rest and recreation can do no wiser thing 
than toget and read this litthe book. Price, 
50 cents. 

“A Day in Capernaum,’? by Franz De- 
litzsch, D. D., Professor in the University 
ot Leipzig ; translated from the third Ger- 
man edition by Rev. George H, Schodde, 
Vh. D., Professor in Capital University, 
Ohio. The author of this work is gener- 
ally recognized as one of the leading Old 
‘Testament scholars of the world. it is an 
effort to give. within the space of a day, a 
vivid picture of the Galilean activity of 
Jesus. The historical data are taken trom 
the Gospels, It is as truly an historical 
picture of a busy dav in Christ’s life as 
could possibly be drawn, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
New York. 

We have received from the publishers, 
Funk & Wagnalls, IS and 20 Astor Place, 
New York, Volume V., of “Thirty 'Thous- 
and Thoughts.’ It is to be completed in 
seven volumes, the remaining two appear- 
ing in the nextsix months, The charac- 
ter of the work, which is of the highest 
value, if not almost of essential importance 
close after the Bible to clergymen and 
other religious workers, embraces all sub- 
jects pertaining to its tueme that could be 
brought into its material scope. It is 
edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, M. A., 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M. A., and Rev. 
Charles Neil, M. A., with introduction by 
Very Rev. Dean Howson, D. D. The vol- 
umes contain illustrative extracts and quo- 
tations, choice and carefully selected liter- 
ary gleanings of the highest order, anec- 
dotes aiding to define moral and religious 
truths, historical parallelg similtudes—in 
brief, useful and sugyestive thoughts gath- 
ered trom the best available sources, on all 
kindred subjects. While the general 
reader of a serious turn will find it a per- 
fect treasury, the class for whom it is) par- 
ticularly designed must hail it as invalu- 
able. Magniticently printed and bound in 
octavo form. Price, $3.50. 

FRESIL PERIODICALS, 

The Sanitarian is the best monthly on 
general health subjects published in 
America. Its articles are always on the 
litest scientific developments and of practi- 
cal interest. Published at 115 Fulton street, 
New ‘York. 

The Century for July is ansappetizing 
medley of grave and gay, fact and fancy, 
practical and sentimental. Those who have 





, 


learned to love the adornments which 
nature makes in woods and tields, will 
find much to delight them in John Bur- 


roughs’ paper, Among tho Wild Plowers,”’ 
with its pretty illustrations, Artists and 
scientists alike will be interested in Tal- 
cott Williams’ article on “Animal Locoimo- 
tion in the) Muybridge  Photographs,’’ 
which is not less noteworthy for its high 
literary character than for its revelations 


of the discoveries made by instantaneous | 


photography. The article relates chietly to 
the experiments made for the University 
of Pennsylvania, and is illustrated with 
Inany of the photographs taken there, The 
Lincoln History reacnes the Lincoln-Doug 
las debates, 
©. O. Howard, and is descriptive of “Tie 
Struggle tor Atlanta.” It is followed by a 
characteristic letter from General Sher- 
man about the March to the Sea. The mis- 
cellaneous contents include two or three 


good stories, some fine poems, and some | 


usefol and readable essays. 
Company, New York. 
bP oe _-~_-- 

AN unruly fellow, who was arrested in 


The Century 


Boston, escaped from his captor and sought | 


a hiding-place in a narrow space between 
two dwellings, where he was subsequently 
discovered so tightly wedged in that it 
was necessary to knock a hole through the 
wall fro: one of the rooins in order to ex- 
tricate him. 





The war article is by Gen. | 


His Marriage. 


BY DD. T. BELGRAVE. 








manutacturing towns there stands an 

imposing stone residence, elevated by 
terraces above the road, surrounded by 
#tately trees, aud with a wide extent of gar- 
den stretching on al! sides, 

I had been employed in panel-painting 
one of the large bedrooms for some weeks, 
and iny curiosity and interest bad been ex- 
cited by the fact that the master of the 
house, Mr. Joseph Randall,was a tall, hand- 
some man of less than filty years, while his 
wife was certainly twenty years older, and 
a very feeble woman. 

Yet never were any young couple more 
seemingly devoted than this oddly-con- 
trasted pair; and I, living ig the house 
with constant occupation there, certainly 
had good opportunity for witnessing any 
tnatrimonial differences, bad any ex- 
isted. 

When my work was done, I returned to 
my own home, and several inonths later, by 
quite an accident, not necessary to record 
here, I learned the story of Mr. Randall's 
inarriage. 

From early boyhood he wasa ‘ne’er-do- 
well,’ Money ran through his fingers like 
sand, and after his father, his grandfather, 
and bis onele bad each started him in busi- 
ness, only to end in failure, the family 
deeided that be would never be good for 
anything. 

tle was a very bandsome man with a 
University education, the instincts and 
tuanners of a gentleman, and kindly in 
feeling ; but he was good natared,truth!ul, 
and too easily influenced by whoever took 
the trouble to dictate to bim, 

At thirty be found himself bankrupt, out 
of business, and witbout any definite pros- 
pects; and while he was seriously consider- 
ing suicide as a way out of his difficulties, 
he received an invitation to visit au old 
friend at Grantley, a pretty village on the 
seashore, 

Hetound Grantley at the height of its 
suuimer season, and his own attractions 
very readily acknowledyed by the ladies, 
who danced with him, strolled onthe beach 
by moonlight with bit, and accepted his 
graceful attentions with beaming smiles 
aud pleasure, 

It was here that he was introduced to 
Miss Susan Harte avd ber niece and sup- 
posed heiress, Miss Maude Maxwell. 

Thev were ladies of position, refined and 
ypraceful ; the younger one lovely in the 
freshness of her youth, with a pretty, fair 
face, and slender figure; the older one 
stately and dignified, showing in every 
word a cultivated intellect and strong com- 
mon sense, 

Bob White, Mr. Randall’s friend, alter 
the introduction, spoke bis mind with 
trank if vulgar freedom— 

‘(do in jor the heiress, Joe, They say the 
old lady is worth a quarter of a million, and 
Miss Mande is her ouly relative. Any one 
can see that they are devoted to each 
other.” 

And any one could also see every evi- 
dence of wealth in their surroundings, 
Their own carriage, with two magnificent 
horses, was with them for their daily use ; 
their costumes were of the most costly ma- 
terial; their jewelry was superb, A 
lady's maid attended them, and they occu- 
pied an entire suite of rooms at the ouly 
hotel. 

Friendship led to intimacy, and Mr. Ran- 
dal! did try to fascinate the heiress, whose 
sitnpering prettiness covered a cold heart 
and a very commonplace mind, 

To dress well, and to be a centre of at- 
traction for men, were the objects of her 
ambition, and her conversation never rose 
above the level of the smallest of small 
talk. 

Though be had always seemed to lack 
business ability, Mr. Randall was no idiot, 
and be found himself evening after even- 
ing turning from Miss Maxwell's vapid 
talk to the fresh, strong mind that shone 
through her aunt’s conversation, 

Miss Harte was an accowplished musician, 
with «a rich contralto voice, and love of 
inusie had always amounted to a passion 
with Mr. Randall; so there was a strong 
bond of syinpathy there, 

Tbe summer wore away pleasantly, and 
it was only when closed cottages and a 
deserted Leach told of departed guests 
that Joseph Randall asked himself serious! y 
Low his sutminer flirtation was to end, 

lle was nota conceited man, yet Maude 
Maxwell had let him see very plainly that 
she bad a preference ior lis society and 
a tentions, g 
ject oft a wife with no idea above dress and 


J UST on the confines of one of our large 
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Still he shrank from the Dros. | 


galety, however rich!y she might be dow. | 


ered, 

Loving neither, in the true sense of the 
word, be certainly found more pleasure in 
the socléty of the older lady, and then a 
little demon of policy whispered to him 
that, after all, the mmoney was Miss Harte’s, 
and, with ber social position and attrae- 
ions, she might marry, and so deprive 
Maude of her supposed inheritance, 

lt was true that sie was old enough ¢ 


could always appear younger than actual 
| years warranted, andi—be liked her: yes 
| he certainly respected and liked her. ~ | 
| For two or three days he hesitated,sirink- 
| ing yet from placing himself in the position 
ofa fortune-hunter, aud then he wrote « 
| inanly, tender letterto Muss Harte, asking 
her to be his wife, ‘ 
He had sufficient tact to avoid flowery 
| flattery, and sickening protestations, and 
| the letter bore the stamp of sincerity on 
| every line. : 





| resign.” 


be bis mother: but a handso ner woman, | 
and one so thoroughly tasteful in dress, | 
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An hour later bis messenger brought au 
answer, and Miss Harte was his ced 
wife, . 

Escorting the ladies to their home, @ mag- 
nificent country seat, Mr. Randall would 
not bave been buiman bad he not congratu- 
lated himself upon the future ownership of 
t.e wealth so lavishly ré@presented all 
around bim, 

He had said nothing about the future 
position of Miss Maxwell, good-naturedly 
Willing that she sbould still find a hone 
with ber aunt; but he sometimes thought 
that he would give her « bint about assum- 
ing so much the air of mistress of the 
house, 

The wedding was magnificent; the boney- 
mocw was spent in travelling Upon the 
strength of a wedding-ilt of a cheque from 
Mr. Randall’s uncle ; and one morning, In 
cosy confidence, the subject of going home 
arose, 

“Where bave you taken rooms, dear ?”’ 
Mrs, Randall asked ; “or shail we go in tor 
housekeeping ?”’ 

“Rooms,” cried the bridegroom ; “shall 
we not return to your own house ?”’ 

“My own house? I have no house,Joe,”’ 
for suddeniy the truth flashed upon her ; 
“did you think that I bad money? | 
thought that every one knew that I was 
Maude’s pensioner, Oh,’’ and her tace 
grew very pale, ‘‘what an idiot 1 have 
been ! I thought that you loved we.”’ 

“You were noidiot in thinking that,” was 
the quick reply, as her husband putbisarm 
around her; “I do love you. 1 did think 
the position reversed, and that Maude de- 
pended on you; but never doubt my love. 
if it was not very ardent when I proposed 
to you, it grows stronger every day that we 
spend together.” 

“But yet you thought me wealthy?” 

“A humiliating fact I cannot deny ;” and 
then. in a sudden outburst of contidence, 
Mr. Randall told his wile the whole truth, 
awelling somewhat longer upon bis busi- 
ness attempts and perplexities Luan on the 
hope be had entertained of # future life of 
luxurious idleness. 

When he bad tinished his wile spoke— 

“You may not iike to bear my father’s 
opinion of me, Joe, though be meant it to 
be a complimentary oue, He always said 
that IT siould bave veen aman, for | hada 
true bus'ness heed, For ten years betore 
he aied he was paralyzed, and I was the 
uctua, bead of his business, Lhe weaving of 
carpets, in W - He lett me a compe- 
tency, which was stolen from me by a 
dishonest trustee; and I should have taken 
up soine occupation to gain my own living 
hud not Maude been left an orphan, and 
linplored me to live with ber. 

‘*]t was scarcely a life of dependence, for 
she needed ime, and ber lavish gilts of cloth- 
ing aod jewelry I accepted in the place o! 
the salary which any one else in my place 
must have been paid. 1 was housekeever 
and chaperon, aud we were very happy: 
but I vever dreamed that I was supposed 
to own her wealth. 

“Now listen to iny proposition, The 
factory which ory father possessed is closed, 
but lam an old friend of the owner, who 
earried on the business for a short time alter 
iy father died; and found that bis igno- 
rance of the details swept away all his profits. 
L will introduce you to him, and the sale of 
iny diamoncs will give us sufficient capital 
fora modest start. You will be nowinally 
naster, aS iny father was, until you con- 
quer all the intricacies of the business, gain 
our old customers, and carry on the whole 
without any assistance. Until then let me 
direct and teach you, as 1 helped my father. 
W ben you area rich inan”’—and herp Mrs, 
Randall’s eyes grew dim with tender feel- 
iny—“you can buy me some more dia- 
inonds,”” 

it was vot a matter for hasty decision. 
Mr, Randall, rernembering his failures, was 
doubtiul of hisown ability,but bis wife had 
her way, and betore their wedded lile was 
six months old, Mr. Raudatl was engaged 
in his own business, ' 

Spurred on by an honest shame that a 
woinan had a better business head than his 
own, he did what he had never done be. 
lore—threw bis whole soul into nis Yusi- 
ness ; and he was amazed to find bow rap- 
idly be learned to guide it. 

Every day filled his beart with deeper 
love for the noble woman who was so true 
and laithtul 4 heipmate to him, who, with 
all the Knowledge he lacked, never jet vue 
clerk or servant guess her rea! position, 

At home,in the evening, she showed him 
the result ol ber dav’s correspondence or 
book-keeping, and gave him clear instruc- 
tions for the next day’s work, 

And he, learning all quickly, had suffi- 
cient sense to let her control the entire 
business, until she herself, after two years 
of falthtui work, said— . 

“You gan do without me how, 





dear; 1 


They bad lived very economieally in 
tnase Lwo years, Mrs, Randal| governing the 
Sthall house and one servant as efficiently 
as she had controlled her niece’s grand 
‘mansion or the affairs of the factory. — 

But amoition ones roused in Joseph Ran- 
dall, he resolved to give his wife a home as 
handsome a8 the one whieh she had leit for 
loveot hin. Depriving her of no coufort 
he could afford to give her, he denied him- 
seltall the extravagances that bad become 
second nature, 

Ciyars Were thrown aside, clothes were 
inerey Gecent, and it ignored the many 
changes of tashion, riding was exchanged 
for an occasional drive with Mrs. Randal! 
and year by year Joseph Randall aaw his 
business increase and his bank account en- 
large, until Le was master of a flourishing 
business, and of the magnificent home 
where Mrs. Randall had einployed me to 
paint the panels of the bedroom doors, 

And as years robbed the devoted wite of 





a 


her strength and the noble beauty of mid. 
dle life, they took nothing from the love of 
a busband, who knew that to ber he owed 
all his prosperity. He realised fully the 
life of indolent luxury be would have led 
and he contrasted it with the useful one to 
which she bad guided him, 

A kind master; the families of bis work. 
people knew they had always a friend in 
the head of the vast establishinentin which 
the husband and father toiled, 

Without children, both Mr. and Mra, 
Randall extended their charity far and 
wide, and when gratitude met them, Joseph 
Randail said : 

“Yhe thanks are yours, dear. But for 
you 1 should be that dreauful object, an 
aimless, indolent man of fashion; what in 
days ,one by they called ‘an old beau’,”’ 

ee 


MOTTOES OF THE STATES, 





Alaska bas no motto, 

Arkansas—Regnant populi, “The people 
rule.”’ 

Catifornia—Eureka, ‘1 Lave found it.” 

Colorado—Nil sine nuamine, “Nothing 
can be done without divine aid.”’ 

Connecticut—Q ui transtulit, sustinet, “He 
who brought us over sustains us,”’ 

Delaware—“ Liberty and Independence.” 

Florida—“In God 18 our trust,’’ 

Georgia—“* Wisdom, Justice, and Modera- 
tion.” 

Illinois — “State Sovereignty, National 
Union.” 

[ndiana has no motto, 

Iowa—“Our liberties we prize, our rights 
we will maintain.” 

Kansas—Ad astra per aspera, “To the 
stars through difficulties,”’ 

Kentucky—"United we stand, divided we 
lall.” 

Louisiana—“‘J ustice, Union, and Conti- 
dence,”’ 

Maine—Dirigo, “1 direct.” 

Maryland — Crescite et imultiplicamini, 
“Inerease and Multiply.” 

Massachusetts—Ense petit placidam sub 
ibertate quietum, “By the sword she seeks 
placid rest in liberty.” 

Michigan — Tuebor. Siqeazris peninsu 
lam atnqenam circumspice, “I will defend,” 
and “If vou seek a pleasant peninsula, look 
around you,”’ 

Minnesota—I’ Etoile du Nord, “The star 
of the North.” 

Missouri—Salus populi suprema lex esto, 
“Let the welfare of the people be the su- 
preme law.”’ 

Mississippi has no inotto, 

Nebraska—"Kquality before the law.” 

New Hatopsbire has no motto, 

New Jersey — ‘Liberty and Indepen- 
dence,”* 

New York—Excelsior, “Higher.” 

North Carolina has no motto, 

Nevada—Volens et potens, ‘Willing and 
A ble.’’ 

Obio—Inmperiuin in imperio, ‘An empire 
in an empire.” 

Oregon—Alis volat propriis, “She flies 
with her own wings,’”’ 

Penusylvania—“Virtue, Liberty, and In- 
denendence.’’ 

Rbode Island--"ope.”’ 

South Carolina—Animis opibusque par- 
ati, ‘Ready in wiil and deed.” 

Tennessee—-"“Ayvriculture, Commerce.” 

Texas bas no motto, 

Vermont—Freedoin and Unity.” 

Virginia—Sic semper tyrannis, ‘So al- 
wavs with tyrants.”’ 

West Virginia—Montani semper liberi, 
‘Mountaineers are always free,.”’ 

W isconsin—-Civilitas successit barbaruin, 
“The civilised man succeeds tne barbar- 
ous,” 


Most of these are in Latin. 
+ 


ELuicorr Crry, Md., bas a confirmed 
smoker who is only 2 years old, and still 
attended by anurse. He smoked a cigar 
recently for au bour or more and showed 
no Signs of sickness, The little fellow has 
contracted the habit from his older brother. 
—__- - 

Tuer Boys.—lIt is not a mistaken idea to 
give the boys a calt ora pig each to raise. 
It teaches them at an easly age to take an 
interest in farm stock. 


WANAMAKER’S 


The biggest Dry Goods and General Store in 
the World. 14 acres of crowded floor 
space. Dress Materials and things for 
women’s use and wear first and foremost. 











Cheviot all-wool check suitings, 3 stvles, 33 color- 
ate, Mi ineh, 37's cents, Servieeable, seasonable, 
stvlish. 

Printed Flannels, striped and figured ; for Tennis 
or Boating, 75 cents. 

Mixed Camel's Hair, softand elinging, 8 shades: 
flinch, 37°, cents, 

Foules, like Camel's Hair in weave and texture, 
but no scattercd surface hairs, 75c, to M.2. 

The same, a litue narrower, a litthe coarser, 4) tl 
65 cents, 

iain all-wool Veiling, 10 colers, street shades ; 
in., Hy centstoss, 

Albatross, the same, 30 cents to $1. - 

Crovodile Cottons, very light and very rough, & 
cents from 0, 

Pure Silk Gloves, all the new shades, 38 cents, 

Suede Gloves, 4-button, embroidered, 65 cents. 

Mousquetaire Suede Gloves, 6-button, plain, 7a cts 
embroidered $1, 

Black Satin Parasols, $1.50, worth $3. 

Good Black or Colored Satin Parasols, $1.35. 

Cashmere Shawls, tine and sof; cream, cardinal, 
blne, or pink, $1.25 up. - ‘ 

Shoes for Seaside, Niountain or Tennis, Knobbly 
Rubber buttons, light canvas tops. Beil, gray oF 
black, $1 to $3, 
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If you don’t know precisely what you 
want,when you write for samples or goods, 
Say Something that’ll help us to pick for 
you. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Humorous. 


CROQUET. 











Out on the lawn, in the evening gray, 
Went David and Susie—I sald: *‘Which way?'’ 
And they both replied; **Croquet! croquet!’’ 


The evening was bright with the moon of May, 
And the lawn was light as though lit by day— 
From the windows I looked to see croquet! 


of ‘*mallet’’ and **balls’’ the usual display ; 
rhe **hoops*’ all stood In arch array, 
Aud I said to myself, **Soou we'll see croquet|'’ 


But the mallets and balls unheeded lay, 
And the maid and the youth, side by side sat they, 
And I thought to myself, ‘‘Is that croquet?’ 


| saw the scamp—it was light as day— 
Put his arm rouad her walst ina loving way, 
Aud he pressed her hand—was that croquet? 


While the red river rolled forgotten away, 
He whispered all that a lover should say, 
And be kissed her lips—what a queer croquet! 


Silent they sat ‘neath the moon of May; 

But | know by her blushes she said not ‘‘nay,"’ 

And I thought in my heart, Now, that's croquet! 
—U. N. NONE, 





An executive officer—A hangman. 

The tied of lite—The married ones. 

Motto for the married—Never dis pair. 

Common pleas—Please shut the door. 

Dress parade—A fashionable wedding. 

Every machiaist is expected to have at 
least one vice. f 

Taking a receipt—Getting your trousers 
mended, 

The rule of three--For the third person 
to clear out, 

Charity may cover a multitude otf sins, 
but thatis not Its regular business, 

Money lenders take more 
business than any other class of men, 

A dark subject: A dark man down a 
dark cellar, witha black eye, and a dark lantern, 
looking for a black cat. 

The man who got the last word in dis- 


puting with a woman has advertised to whistle fora 
wager against a locomotive, 

“Hallo, Bob, my boy! who have you 
been fighting now?’’ ‘*lain’t been fightin’, father. 
I tried my first shave toeday.’’ 


Laundrym :n are the most humble and 
forgiving beings on earth. The more cuffs you give 
them the more they will do for you, 


interest in 


A young man asks: ‘‘How can I gaina 
coplous fiow of language?’ We would suggest that 
he should try sitting down on a tack. 


Jones: “IT say, Smith, have yon got 
change for atener?** Smith: **Certainly, old fel,** 
Jones: **Well, er, just lend me five,’’ 


“If women are teally angels,’’ writes an 
old bachelor, ‘twhy don’t they fly over the fence, in- 
stead of makiog such a fearfully awkward job of 
climping?** 


Where will mosquitoes pass the season? 
Each and every one of the 10,008 summer resorts ad- 
vertise **positively no mosquitoes.’’ But this may 
be merely a warning for them not to come, 


A California paper says that ‘‘one of the 
prettiest sights the human eye ever rested upon is 
gold in its liqeld state,’? In this vicinity the human 
eye ls satistied if it can see any of the metalin a 
solid state, 


Fond mother, to bachelor uncle: ‘‘Why, 
Jobn, don’t let the baby play with that gold tooth- 
pick. Hell swallow it.’’ Bachelor uncle; ‘Oh, 
that won*tdoany harm, Ihavea string tled to It, 
#0 1 can‘t lose it." 


It is strange what asmall nibble a woman 
will take out ot a piece of feake when her lover ts 
looking. But with what ease she can yet fifteen 
clothes pegs Into her mouth on washing day, when 
she isin ahurry and wantsto go out in the after- 
noon, 


An old woman unable to rend, on receiv- 
ing aletterfroman absent son, asked a friend to 
readittu her. The writing was so bad that the 
friend, hardly able to make it out, read stammer- 
ingly, ‘** Dear moth—wother, 1—I—ta — take’’'— 
whereupon the old woman cried out gleefully, ‘It's 
from dear Jamle, sure enough! He always stut- 
tered!’? 


The story was wont to betold by Bishop 
Wliberforce that he had asked a child in Sunday 
school why the angels ascended and descended on 
Jacob's ladder, whereupon the child replied that 
they did so because they were moulting and could 
not fly. But this appears in Hans Sachs’ book, 
printed in Germany over 300 years ago, and is evi- 
dently a very ancient Joke indeed, 


It was a case of breach of promise. The 
evidence being ‘‘all in,’* the defendant was allowed 
to saya word in hisownbehalf, ‘*Yes, I kissed her 
almost continually every evening I called at her 
house.*? Counsel for the plaintiff, with satisfaction: 
‘Then you confess it??? Defendant; ‘*Yes, I con- 
fess it; but [had to doit.’’ Lawyer: ‘Whatdo you 
meau?’’ Defendant: ‘“fhat was the only way I could 
keep her from singing.”’ 


A Northern stock raiser took a lot of 
fine Berkshire pigs down to a South Carolina State 
agricultural fair, Muchtohischagrin and surprise 
they attracted little notice, while neighboring pens 
of native hogs were constantly surrounded by ad- 
miring farmers. Determined to learn the reason, he 
accosted a Carolinian. ‘*Can you tell me, my friend, 
why these fine-boned, short-legged, heavy-meated 
pigs get no attention, while those lean, lank, long- 
legged, unprofitable razor-backs yet it all?*’ The 
Carolinian shifted his quid, shut one eye, sighted 
along his nose, and drowned a fiya rod away, 
‘Stranger, itain’t no use for us to raise hogs that 
can’t run faster’n a darkey.’’ 





A SERVANT GIRL OF OLD. 





The following description of an English 
farm-servant girl’s life filly or sixty years 
ago, Says a clergyman, writing in 1884, I got 
trom an old parishioner as ber own experi- 
ence, and I have every reason to believe it 
to be perfectly genuine, and to be a no very 
exaggerated instance of farinhouse service 
at the time of which she spoke. 

.“Maasy !”” she said, ‘the girls don’t know 
now-a-days, naun about work. When I 
Was sixteen years old I was hai outiike a 
cow,to the market, and any farmer who 
wanted a servant come and choosedone, I 
went first as nursegirl, and I got Is, 3d. a 
week. Then I went to Karly Farm, in 
Wadhurst parish, and there I was to bave 
ls, 6d.a week; but then I'd more work to 
do. i’d churning twice a week, and chees- 
ing twice a week, and brewing twice a week 
besides washing and baking, and six cows 
to milk every night and morning, and 
sometimes a dozen pigs to teed. There were 
four men lived in the house and I nad all 
the bilin’ to do—the cabbage and the peas 
and the pork for their dinners— besides all 
the beds to make; and sometimes I nade 
’emm in a fashion, that’s eartin. One morn- 
ing, I got up at four and worked to twelve 
at night, and then missus wanted me to 
pick a couple of ducks, 

‘No, missus,”’ 1 says, «I really can't I be 
quite tired.” 

“Tired !” says she, “If I was a young wo- 
—_ like you I should be ashamed of my- 
self.’ 

“Ah, it was just such a treat to get an 
hour or two to oneself ofa Sunday! 1 was 
twelve years servant at ls. 6d. a week, and 
then | got married; and when my husband 
died I went toservice again, and for all Pd 
bin a married ‘ooman, 1 only got 1s, 6d.! 
Altc~a while I got 2s. a week, and then a 
tinan who'd been a soldier, wanted soine- 
body aa could work to kip house for him, 
and he gave me 2s, 6d. a week. Massy ! 
the girls now-a-days don’t know naun about 
work !"”” 

—- « 

FORTUNE IN THE TEACUP.—lHlere area 
few “old women's signs” for girls: If 
single persons happen to have two spoons 
in their cup, it is a sign that they will figure 
prominently ata wedding belore the year 
is out. It you put miik or cream into 
your tea before the sugar, it will ‘‘cross 
your love,” If a tea-stalk floats in the cup 
it 18 called a “‘stranger.’’ Unwwarried ladies, 
when this happens, sbould stir their tea 
round briskly, and then plant the spoon 
uprightly in the cup, holding it quite stil! 
with the fingers. 

If the “stranger’’ in its gyrations is at- 
tracted to the spoon, and clings to it, the 
“stranger” will be certain to come tiat 
evening. If the sides of the cup attract, 
the ‘‘stranger’’ will not come. We may 
observe that it really depends upon the 
atmosphere whether the tea-stalk is at- 
tracted to the middle or to the sides of the 
cup. It is a sign of tair weather if the 
clusters of small air bubbies, which usually 
arise after the sugar has been put in, collect 
themselves and reinain in the centre of the 
cup. On the contrary, when they straggle 
to the sides, it will certainly rain in a few 
bours. 


~<o———— .- 


_—o oD le — 


A CurRrous CustToM.—On an island off 
Terra del Fuezo there isa tair division of 
labor between the en and women, Fut one 
curious custom exists. The men make and 
fit up the canoes, but the women are the 
rowers, The result it that the woinen are 
good swimmers, but the men cannot swiin 
atall. The reason is that often on the coast 
there is not a single tree to which to fasten 
the canoes. The women, therefore, alter 
landing their husbands, have to row the 
canoes toa spot where seaweed has been 
massed together, in order to wwoor the canoes 
thereon; aiter which operation they are 
compelled to swim back. So, also, when 
the canoe is wanted, the women have to 
swim out for it and row back for their bus- 
bands. 

—_—>- -. —<—————- 

REMEMBER that it 18 not he who gives 
abuse or blows who affronts, but the view 
we take of these things as insulting. When, 
therefore, any one provokes you, be as- 
sured thatit is your own opinion which 
provokes you. 





HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


; s, Congestions, Inflammation, 
Pee Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
—Strains, Lameness, Kheumatism. 
—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
—Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
—Golte or 





CURE 
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ripes, Bellyache. 
—Miscarriage, Hemorrbages. 
—Urinary and Eiéney Piscases. 
raptive Diseases, Mange. 
iseases of Digestion. 


‘ase, with Specifics, 
Staple Hazel Oll and Medicator, 


Price, Single Bottle (over 0 doses), - 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 
er 
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ho. Manual, 
$7.00 
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SPECIFIC No.8 


In use 3 years. ene only successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
i we rauses 

and Pros iar b vials and large vial powder, for $5. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. —Hamphreys’ Medicine Co., 108 alton &., 5. Y. 





A SAN FRANCISCO man who bought a 
lot in a cemetery on the suburbs and then 
made known bis intention of setting up a 
drinking saioon on the site has been noti- 
fied by the trustees that a cemetery is a 

lace for bodies not spirits, and consequent- 
¥ abandoned the enterprise. 





Quaker Testimony. 

Mrs. A. M. Dauptin, of Philadelphia, bas 
done agreat deal to inake known to ladies 
there the great value of Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, as a cure ior their 
troubles and diseases. She writes as tol- 
lows: “A young lady of this city while 
bathing some years ago was thrown vio- 
lently against the lite line and the injuries 
received resulted in an ovarian tumor 
which grew and enlarged until death 
seemed certain, Her physician finally ad- 
vised her totry Mra, Pink vain's Compound, 
She did so, andina short time the tumor 
was disso:ved, and she is now in perfect 
health, I also know of many cases where 
the medicine has been of great value in pre- 
venting miscarriage and alieviating the 
pains and dangers of child-birth. Philadel- 
phia ladies appreciate the worth of this 
medicine and its great value.” 

Sent by mail in Pill and Lozenge form 
on receipt of price, $1. Mrs, Pinkbam, 
Lynn, Mass. Also in liquid fori, all at 
Druggists. 
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R. DOLLARD, 


6513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. \ 


Inventor of the celebrated GORSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with occuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND SCALP, 





No. 1, The round of the INCHES. 

head. No. 1, From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 3% From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 


round the forehead. 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Eeeneet Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 
an rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

alr, 

A CARD. —Toall who are suffering from errors 
end indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, lows of manhood, &c., L will send a recipe that 
will eure you, FREE OF’ CHARGE. This great 
remedy was discove red by a missionary in ruth 
America, Send self-addressed envelo to REV. 
JOSEPH T. INMAN, Station D, New York City. 


| LE e returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
andallbowe! troubles -especially constipation—cur- 
ed like magic. Sufferers will learn of asimple remedy 
free. by addressing, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau Bt., N. Y. 


Officers’ pay, bounty pro- 
ENSIO cured; deserters relieved, 

9 21 years’ practice. Successor 
no fee. Write for circulars and new laws.: 
A. W. McCermick & Son, Washington,D.C. 

$25 ing articles in the world, | sample free, 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


gents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 
ZA Beecher. Inly proper one, A.Giorton & Co,, Phila. 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 


AMONTH, Agents wanted. O@ best sell- 


Cheapest ever furnished agents. Extra 


terms, larg ash premiums, particulars 
FREE. FoRSuEE & MACKIN Cincinnati O 


Pxox’s Patext Iuprovep Cusmiormp Ean Drums Perfectly 
Restore the Hearing, and ‘orm the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comfo le and always io tion. AU 
conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
(lhustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Address orcalion 
F. HISCOX, 893 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured tn lo 


to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Obie. 


Se 


SECRET-OF-BEAUT Yj 





Every Lady dosires to be considered 
handsome. @ mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is aclear, smooth, soft 
al beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Biemishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 

rs Everywhere 





Depot 39 Barclay St., N. Y. 


4 LILAC SOAP 


v f 

The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Tollet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutely pure ever enter into ita manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use, 

Lamp’s Waite Liao Tortet Boar is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear sqft and smooth, 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 8 Cakes 50c, 
Sent hy Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Pruggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either **In the head,** 


can play tt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS 
MENTS. 


so much as to whistle or hum a tune 


KNOWLEDGE 
In fact Itinay be the first time they have ever seen @ plano or organ, yet If they know 
sav ‘'Way Down on the Swanee River,’ tor lostance 


as It is called,*’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 


they 


can play !t IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 


sistance of this GUIDE, 
in different keys. 


THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 


power of making corcect and harmonious chords in accompaniments, It must be plainly under 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished tnusictan without study, It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatiteando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL Is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in musle to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a must 
book, and without previously needing to know the lifference between A or G, @ half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference toanything but what he ls shown by It todo, cau inatew moments play tbe plece ac- 
urately and without the least trouble, Although it dees not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by **e ar’’ andall others who are thelr 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIAT ELLY twelve tunes of dlif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with eae hi Crulede the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the flagers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, altera very little prac- 
Lice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet muete, But tt will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, bow tolearn a number of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY, A child tf Itean say its A, B, C’sand knowsa 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’? —can play it, after a few atiempts, quite well, There are 
many who would iike to be able to dots, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Dt) for them ALL WESAY. Its cheapness and useful- 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give @ person, whether young or old, at 


home inthe land hasa 


With this Goulds 


Christmas. Almost every 


than one of the tamlly cau play. 

good use of their instruments. 
The Guide will be sent to any address, 

ave stamps, 2°64, taken.) 


pupular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 


pi 
im the b 


all postage pald, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS 
For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words an« 
Address 


sno, organ or me'odeon, whereon seldom more 


muse everybody can make more or less 


( Post- 


music for 1 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM S&ST., 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Black seems to be the standard again for 
street wear, especially the soft, clinging 
fabrics. While black is very serviceable, 
it is distressing to see every other woman 
you meet in the street look as though she 
were in half mourning, or as though there 
had been a plague of some kind and all 
the inhabitants were in grief or mourning 
for their sins. Plain colored silks are 
scarcely worn at all, but fancy silks are fast 
growing in popularity, and this is a predic- 
tion of an early return to soft and graceful 
draping fabrics in twilled goods, and a re- 
Vival of what was known to gur grandmo- 
thers as Turk’s satin. Cotton fabrics grow 
more beautiful and attractive each season. 
Nothing can be softer or tiner than batistes 
while the sateens outrival foulards in point 
ot lustre, and the ginghams are marvels 
ol elegance. 

In the black materials made up for the 
street the tailor fashion is followed in the 
strictest manner. The draperies are very 
full and long, usually laid in deep side 
plaits in the back and at the sides,one edge 
being frequently drawn up into the folds 
of the skirt, so as to form along point of 
the other edge. 

Front draper'es usually have the right 


and left sides differently arranged, al 
though some very elegant new unies 
have botb sides of front and bac. «©. aperies 


exactly alike. 

Some very stylish imported suits have 
sham skirts with a plain band at the bot- 
tom and ample overdraperies made almost 
like a whole skirt; one side seam being 
overlapped and tinished with ornaments 
or handsome buttons, or one side may be 
faced with suitable material, and folded 
back in a revers, 

These drapery skirts are among the most 
graceful of fashions, and are especially be- 
coming to ladies who are inclined to be 
stout. Worn with a trim, perfectly fitted 
waist, with postilion and pointed front, 
close collar and sleeves, and long gloves, 
they are the extreme of good taste,and may 
be taken as the proof of a retined taste and 
“a first-class tailor. There point 
about the use of the dresses that should not 
be overlooked, and that is their appropri- 
ale use. 

Whatever approaches the tailor dress 
in general effect should be worn only on 
strictly 
Those who follow closely the demands of 
fashion would not think of appearing in any 
formal gathering arrayed in one of ther. 
Care should be taken therefore, that such 
suits are contined solely to the street, the 


is one 


informal, out-of- door occasions, 
’ 


morning drives or business occasions, 

For more dressy use the same tabrics 
may be made up with various combination 
materials, or, indeed, be used wholly by 
themselves, the fashion being much more 
elaborate, and the general etfect, while it 
could not be improved for the plain, hand- 
s mely finished dress, is by fur the more 
elegant; yet the addition of a few folds, or 
the different arrangement of the draperies, 
may make an almost complete transtormia- 
ion in the style of the costume, and render 


itappropriate for the house, or the many | 


smaller occasions where tine woolen suits 
aré appropriate and desirable, 

Plain- colored veiling, and 
camel's hair will be especially popular tor 
young ladies’ visiting dresses, and = for 
young matrons’ “at homes.’ These mate- 
rials will be made up with velvet or lace, 
or with fancy goods of various sorta. There 
are some Very stylish striped camel's hair 
fabrics that are designed for use with plain 


cashmere, 


goods, 

Many new dresses have body, back dra- 
peries and sleeves of striped or fancy poods 
and the tront and sides of the skirt of plain. 
The vest and fanciful cutls may be of plain 


goods or of surah exactly matching in 
color. 

W hile the general tendency is toward the 
employment of a single color or two colors 


ina suit, the addition of collar, revers apd 
culls of an entirely different shade is per- 
mitted, and when the selection is harmion- 
ious and suits the wearers’ complexion and 
style the effect is charming. 

People who are versed in such matters 
know thatin the special fashions brought 
out for the celebrated Grand Prix races in 
Paris are shadowed forth those of the com- 
ingseason. This is especially the case in 
respect to nillinery, which in Paris has a 
way of keeping ahead of the times. Spring 


flowers begin to bloom in the bonnets with | 
the new vear, and almost before the July | 


roses are Oulin the parterres feathers begin 
to take the place of the artificial Mora. Cer- 
tainly feathers had the advantage over 
flowers at longchaimps the eher day—not 
perhaps in point of absolute numbers, but 
so far as effect went. Most of the chapeaua 


> «4 sensdtion—if I may so describe the ultra- 


fashionable hats—were surmounted by 
nodding plumes,generally chosen to match 
the general tone of the hat itself. 

Black hats, trimmed with black feathers, 
were in much favor, and formed a pleasing 
contrast to the light or brilliant-colored 
costumes with which they were worn, {n 
many cases they recalled the famed head- 
gear ot the Duchess of Devonshire, and tne 
feathers were arranged against the crown 
in the same way. 

Others, though wide-spreading in front, 
were cut off somewhat short at the back ; 
while others again, broad in the brim and 
lower in the crown, were notched out and 
waved capriciously, so as to exbibit a por- 
tion of the under part of the brim, lined 
with white leghorn. 

There were, however, no lack of colored 
plumes also, pale blue, primrose, maize, 
saftron, strawberry pink, light grey, and 
mauve for the most part, mounted on plain 
Leghorn, fancy Tuscan, and coloured 
straws, with plenty of ribbens and lining 
to match the teathers, and often also the 
toilette itself, the fashion of dressing in 
one color, from head to foot, having come 
in again. 

Mauve, pale blue, maize and grey were 
particularly chosen for symphonies in one 
shade. Where the hat was of a darker tint 
of yellow, some semi-transparent fabric— 
white or creau—is used to palliate the rich 
hue of the robe, 

A few of the large straw hats, decorated 
with straw-colored ribbons and feathers, 
were entirely covered with wide scarfs or 
veils of pale yellow tulle, twisted loosely 
round the throat and enveloping the face, 
head and bust. I saw pale blue hats treated 
the same way, but veils in this color are 
much less becoming, and still less so are 
the, scarf veils in gauze, which give un- 
due weight to an already overweighty 
head-gear. 

There is certainly no reason to complain 
of the uniformity of the millinery this year 
for, side by side with huge hats, over which 
nod half a dozen ostrich tips, and those 
swathed in three yards of tulle, were to be 
seen the tiniest, prettiest little bonnets, 
peaked in the crown, and with the smallest 
closest fitting brims. Some of them were 
made entirely of flowers; others were in 
fancy straw or lace, edged with garlands of 
small blossoms, or merely bouillonnees of 
net, set off witha litthe plumes of cock 
feathers nodding over the front. They are 
worn without strings, and are so small that 
an inch of bair at least is visible above the 
ear. 

On the other hand, strings are applied 
toa few of the medium sized hats of the 
cabriolet form, inclosing the face in a halo 
of some delicate hue, and on the outside of 
which creep long tendrils of ivy, secured 
by upright loops of ribbon of the faded 
tints dear to vwsthetes, 

What acontrast between these and the 
perky turban or Creole hats composed of 
puffed Surah (of a single brilliant hue, or 
a combination of two or more bright tints 
in checks or plaids) and a narrow rolled 
brim of coarse colored straw. 

; As for the costumes, they were equally 
various, no one color taking precedence 
| over the others. There was certainly less 
, heliotrope than of late, many shot fabrics, 

however, reproducing all the intermediate 
_ shades between peach blossom and plum 
| color, 

loulards and cashmeres of that delight- 
ful pale flax blue, plain or tigured with 
white, were among some of the simplest 
and prettiest. 

A few of the most elegant occupants of 
the carriages were transformed into Dres- 
den shepherdesses and Ponipadour mar- 
quises by picturesque combinations of tig- 

| ured silk or mouseline de laine, tucked up 
over moire petticoats, Others wore heavy 

mellow Renaissance embroidery upon pink 
| or lilac. 

White cloth gowns were to be seen orna- 
menved with bands of yellow and greenish 
gold, while many of the more sombre 
robes were lighted up with gold embroi- 
dered waistcoats, 

Plaid and checked foulards provided ef- 
fective toilettes in various and often barsh 
contrasts; there were dark blue Surahs 
strewn with large crimson spots, black and 
white relieved by draperies of 
golden yellow; and mostconspicuous of al] 
some gowns of that new and vivid scarlet, 
to Which the name of ‘‘cvactus’’ has 
very aptly applied. 
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Odds aud Ends. 
ABOUT THE ART OF PACKING. 
Very convenient trunks are made now 
for traveling where it is possible to take a 
, good deal of luggage. Outside they look 
like an ordinary large dress basket ; but 





et 


| 
| 


on raising the lid the front of the box falls 


| : : : 
} forward on a hinge, dislosing a series of i 





drawers, so that everything oan be kept in 
its proper place, and can be found in a mo- 
ment without unpacking the other drawers 
at all. ’ 

Perhaps the most convenient form of 
luggage for travelling off the beaten track, 
is a collapsing Gladstone bag, as it can be 
either strapped upinto a very small size, 
or expanded to its full dimensions, as re- 
quired; and the handle on the top makes 
it very easy to lift about; but they are not 
good for dresses, and are consequently not 
much appreciated by ladies, unless a small 
trunk can be taken also. 

in buying band-bags, those with straight 
sides, and square both at top and bottom, 
should always be chosen. Those with slop- 
ing shoulders hold very little ; you appear 
to be packing a great deal into them while 
open, but when you have finished, gener- 
ally find they cannot be induced to shut. 

One other injury is often done to railway 
and hotel servants by the proprietors of 
portimanteaux and hand bags,—a moral in- 
jury. I mean the temptation put in their 
way by leaving the bags unlocked. A por- 
ter who had been accused of stealing 
from a portwanteau (wrongfully, as it af- 
terwards turned out), said to me not long 
ago: ‘People don’t consider the way they 
tempt us poor men. Why, often and often 
I’ve puta bag down ina hurry, and my 
hand has just knocked against the spring, 
and the bag has tlown open, and perLaps a 
lot of jewelry tallen out, and when there’s 
nobody about to see, you can just as easy 
put itin your own pocket as back in the 
bag, and nobody would know who’d done 
it.” 

But tocome to the actual packing it is 
hardly necessary to say, put the heavy 
things to the bottom, one’s common sense 
would naturally suggest this, but some 
girls have an unhappy Knack of nearly fill- 
ing their trunks, and then discovering thut 
they have not supplied themselves witb 
any books or music ; another reason for 
collecting all one’s things together before 
beginning to pack. 

Hiaving arranged at the bottom of the 
trunk all the music and books, except time 
tables, guide books, and others which are 
in constant use, take care that the inter- 
stices between them are well tilled up with 
small soft articles, such as stockings; not 
only does this economise space, but saves 
the books from injury. We all learnt at 
school that ‘nature abhors a vacuum,”’ 
and a good packer will as tar as possible 
follow the example of nature in this res- 
pect, for nothing injures books and other 
perishable articles, so much as having 
room to shake up and down, when porters 
throw the boxes about. 

Next to books should come linen, which 
is heavy and will not injure by crushing; 
but, of course, if you are packing fora tour 
a little modification must be made, and ar- 
ticles required every day, whether heavy 
or light, must be put at the top of the box. 

If you know betorehand that you have 
very little room, arrange the different arti- 
cles of underclothing together, so you will 
know where to find an article of any kind 
you desire. 

If it is a portinanteau which is being 
packed,or a box without a tray, collars and 
cuffs must be packed at the bottom with 
the linen. They are the easiest things pos- 
sible to pack, though inexperienced tray- 
ellers generally make them quite unwear- 
able. ‘They should be laid side by side 
lengthwise, between two articles of linen, 
say two night-dresses, and then, night- 
dresses and all rolled up; the collars will 
come out perfectly clean and uncrushed, 
and the night-dresses will be none the 
worse for being packed instead of rolled 
flat. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
aE EE OE 

STRENGTHENING THE WaLis.—Many 
years ago, when the ramparts were being 
raised round Copenbagen, the wall always 
sank, 80 that it was not possible to get it to 
stand firm. They theretore took a little 
innocent girl, placed her in a chair bya 
table, and gave ber playthings and sweet- 
ineats. While she thus sat enjoying ber- 
self, twelve tuasons built an areh over her, 
which, when coupleted, they covered witi: 
earth to the sound of drums and truinpets, 
| y this process the walls were made solid. 
When, a few years ago, the Bridge Gate of 
the Bremen city walls was demolished, the 
skeleton of a child was found embedded in 
the foundations, Heinrich Heine, tbe Ger- 
nan poet, stys on this subject: “In the 
Middle Ages the opinion prevailed that 
wheu any building was to be ereeted some- 
thing living must be killed, in the blood 
q! which the foundation had to be laid, by 
Which process the building would be se- 
cured frow falling.’’ 
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iiz shall be immortal who liveth until 
he be stoned by one without fault, 





Confidential Correspondents, a 


L. A. M. L.—The story was not and wil| 
not be printed in book-form. 


Nosopy.—Send an addressed postal and 
we will furnish you with the name of a reliable house 
that you can communicate with on the subjects you 
inquire about. r 


H1LBa.— “Ralph” is pronounced in two 
ways, ‘‘Rate’' and ‘*Ralf;’’ both are right. What 
Shakspeare calls ‘‘Lovein Idleness’’ is a kind of 
violet, the pansy, or wild heartsease, perhaps. 

INQUIRER.—We never heard of the pro- 
fessor’s Code of Laws. In what connection did you 
meet with the expression’ If we knew this it wight 
enable us to find out what you wart to know. 


W. P.—We do not see bow you can do 
auything but give herup. You cannot compel the 
young lady te marry you against her will. We are 
sorry for your unrequited affection, but we can 
supply no prescription for softening her hard 
heart. 

F. B.—Authors write apon paper cut into 
*‘slips’’ a little larger than note-paper ; they only 
write ou one side of each slip. We cannot possibly 
advise you relative tothe style of work which you 
bad better commence, as we know nothing of your 
particular taste, ability, etc. 


J. K.—You bave got along pretty well 
now for thirty-eight yeare asa bachelor, and seem 
very well satisfied with yourself, so we advise you 
mot to change your condition until you are sure that 
you have found the right woman. Itisa risky thing 
not te fall in love until after marriage. 

BalLty.—A carat of gold received its 
naine from the carat seed, or seel of the Abyssinian 
coral fower. This was at one period made useful 
when gems of gold were to be weighed and so came 
about the pecullar and now general use of the word. 
‘Twent y-two carats fine means that out of twenty- 
four parts twenty-two are gold and all the rest 
alloy. ‘ 

Work.—Your habit of stammering may 
possibly be cured, but, in the event of failure, you 
are by no means debarred from earning your living. 
Many excelient wen of business suffer from an im- 
pediment in the speech, but, as brains and industry, 
and not glibness, are needed iu business, we cannot 
see what reasoa there is for keeping you in tiresome 
idleness. 

T. J. K.—You can make saltpetre as you 
describe. Lixiviated ineans ‘*washed,*’ after a pre- 
liminary soaking or stewing. Wood-ashes are addea 
to the liquor, which is allowed to settle, poured off 
from the sediment—which isthrown back on to the 
petre heap—and boi.ed down till itis strong enough 
to crystallise. Saltpetre would hardly pay to make 
In this way; it is ome of the cheapest of chem!- 
cals. 

D. R. F.—The italic words seen in the 
Bivle, generally consist of the auxiliary verbs, as 
are, was, ete., which in the original are not written, 
but understood, In many of theancilent languages, 
as Greek, Hebrew and others, a large number of the 
minor words of a sentence are omitted ; but as these 
omissions would sometimes give rise to obscurity, 
the translators have generally supplied them, 
and, for the sake of distinction, printed them in 
italics, 

Times. — Gum-arabie comes from the 
tropical regions of the Soudan, Africa, where no lit- 
tle care isexercisedin preparing it. It is usual to 
pick the material about amonth after ihe ralus are 
over—that is tosay, inSeptember, Thexuim ts first 
dried and hardened, and then it is sent from the 
Soudan by one of twe different routes, It either goes 
from Khartoum to Suez, which transport occupies 
three months, or it goes from Khartoum to Cairo 
down the Nile. 

G. I. ©.—You did nothing improper, 
either in giving your photograph, orin asking your 
friend’s, but the young mau has treated you so rude- 
ly that if ever you do meet again you should let him 
knew what you think of bis conduct, just for the sake 
ef giving hima lesson in good manners. There is 
something very coarse fp promiscuous kissing, and If 
a girl who permits it ever does come to sincerely iove 
aman, and basany delicacy of feeling left, she is 
sureto regret that she did not keep her kisses more 
exclusively for him, 

Tom.—Your feats and doubts seein to us 
alittle overwrought. We quite agree with you that 
you are doing better work in the world by the course 
of action aud of reading that you mention than you 
could possibly do by the alternative course your 
friends suggest for you. Let every man labor at his 
own vocation, All are not fitted for all things. Nor 
is distinctively religious work of the kind you de- 
scribe the only work worth doing. Go oa steadily in 
your own way, and you will find your doubts gradu- 
ally disperse themsecives, Brooding over them is the 
worst thing possible. A life of active usefulness and 
ordinary study of the sort you describe is by far the 
best autidote. 

KEEPER.—The ‘vearing of rings origi- 
nated no doubt in the universal desire of savage bu- 
manity for personal decorations on every practicable 
partof the body. Unsophisticated man, and to 4 
still greater degree unsopbisticated woman, adorn 
their fingers with rings, their wrists with bracelets, 
their forearina with armlets, their necks with tor- 
ques, collars, and becklets, their waists with girdles, 
belts, or cluglets, their ankles with anklets, and 
their ears and noses with ear-riags and nose-rings 
respectively. Witn increased civilization and fuller 
clothing, mest of these pecullar adornments disap 
pear ; finger-rings, bracelets, ear-rings, and necé- 
lets survive however to the present day in our own 
society. 

Marion S.—Judging from much otser- 
vation, we should be inclined to think that your hus- 
band did not really suppose you guilty of the terrille 
things which he laid to your charge. Yuu speak 
quite fairly when you bint that your own temper was 
somewhat at fault. For twoyears you lived in the 
same house with the man and never spoke to him; 
you expressed contempt for him, and no doubt, by 
your fluent sarcasius, made home unhappy. Men of 
his temper say things in moments of passion which 
they would not dream of in quiet moods, You can- 
not break the bound of marriage; you cannot prove 
anytning against your husband excepting bad tem- 
per, which you admit having caused by your own 
coldness and sarcasm. Make the best ofa bad affair, 
ard invite your husband to return home. If people 
only knew what an awful undertaking marriage 
really is, there would be no such fll-assorted matches 
as yours; but, when once the irrevocable step ‘> 
taken, the two parties to the contract should refuse 
to recognize an error (if any error there be), and 
should resolutely set th emselves to make life as plea- 
sant as possivie. 
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